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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1844. POURPENCE ‘ 
ue a renens, for not less than Three Months, aie ee M. Sassen, r;3y Qual Male seis, Paria with the Mngaah Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid 


in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the 


a wrapper, and forwarded 
Paris, or at _ + Office, 14, We! 
postage in addition. 


lington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOooK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. — FIELD 
LECTURES on Geo —Professor ANSTED will 
in ye. Couns of L KOTOR RES on the *PRINC! CIPLES and 
tC L APPL LIcATIONS of GEOLOGY on WEDNES- 
bay, vata 1 hou, at Three 
h Saturday during the course the Professor will accom- 
tis cn to some one of the public exhibitions illustrating 
ei | sock pe the | | Museum, the Museum of Economic 
‘Getic s, &c., or on exeursions in Le the 

on =] Tield = ology will ‘be practically exemplified 
the y's Office, in the 

Colles 


‘April, 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Pad and ENGINEERING 


STRUCTIONS,—Professor HOSKING will RESUME 
his COURSE on the ARTS of CONSTRUCTION, on TUESDAY 


‘clock precisely, 2: M 











AFTERNOON, the 23rd inst., at 4 0'c! and will contions it 
the same hour on every su ‘u an a 
i hout the Term. This is not confined to matricw- 


throughou' is course 
lated students of the College, nor is any fee payable by others 


hat for the course only. 
ones Coll on, -R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
ath April, ‘Ws44. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 









RrisTs’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—Under 
tronage of the QUEEN. Established 1810; Incor- 


rter, A 
The ted ors IFIFTH ANAIVERSARY DINNER will take 


peso be in Fregmasons’ Hatt, on SATURDAY, the lith of 
The Re’ Hon. Lord Vise. PALMERSTON, G.C.B., in the chair. 





Joseph Alfred Barnett, Esq. Sir A. Leith Hay, Ln H, ¥ r. 
nnoch, " Sir Benjamin He 
Sir John Peter jleau, Bart. | Henry vk, nonng — 
John in. — Howse, Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. William John Huggins, Esq. 
F.R.S Charles F. Lambert, Esq. 
T, 8. Cafe, . Charles George lewis, 
W. G. Carter, ‘ Jobn Henry eux, " 
Hon. N. Ridley Colborne, M.P. | Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
J. R. Cook, Eaq. uel Manning, Esq. 
Edward Co: Esq. Maw, Esq. 
J. R. Dickinson, Esq. ames Prior, Esq. 
F, Dines, Esq. C. Ross, R.A. 
Philip Geo , Esq. G. W. Shepheard, Esq. 
Charles Dolman, > man My. Esq. F.R.S. 
Edward Duncan, a Stanfield, Esq. R.A. 
Sir John East . Bart. M.P. | J. P. oor. Esq. A.R.A. 
william C croft h h, teas A 
4 JA. tee Bag 
YSOHIN ARTIN, Sec. 





























HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that the Exhibiti f deco- 
works sent in according t7 notices issued by the Com- aeith Raseea ohne of the Ses ti halfepast 
ers, will open at No. 20, King-street, L James's-street, | Five for Six precisely, 4 
Stat the Eshibition will be open Crom 9 ‘Give x til dusk) to 
the Exhibition wi open (from 9 0 
Gila eavien Ong SSlho-Uersunds Yor pred narasn® ORPORATION of the LITERARY FUND, 
be fixed, the ill be admitt: ed Gratis, excent on Satur Tagtltated 1790, and Incorporated 18 men 
on which = rity Exhibition will be open from 11 till dusk ay : wd Fist Grecions Yj ras ques 
Mudtion will be closed on Levee d _— pence.—The Exe Fice Presidents. 
ati “L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. The Marauis of Normanby. ht Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
™ uis 0 ° . 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, | The ari of Moun Sir John Edward Swinburne, 
ALBEMARLE-STRERT, April 15, 184 z ne =| i Rives. 7m a tent H Sestite, Rest, 
e Ea 1 . 0 a 
E ACTONIAN PRIZE was tis Day The rpc 7°) Sir William Chatterton, Bart. 
adjudicated to Mr. George Fownes. The Essays of the | The ord Bi Jobn as 
other Candidates will be returned on application to the Assist- | The Jobn ¥ Henry Thomas Hi ‘ope, Esq. 
ant Secretary, at the house: of the Institution. The Lord Francis a ay _pastteweede, ~4 
JOHN BARLOW, M. H. Sec. R.1. ty Seas, bh ten : Hallam; Be ou, Rea. 
HE PERCY SOCIETY —Established in 1840, “tiene - obhouse| Benjamin Bon 


for the Publication of Ancient Ballads, So 

ye Literature, &c. Prospectuses, with a idet ot W Wark: 
be had of the Society's Printer, Mr. hards, 100, 

St. Martin s- on Charing-cross. Subscribers may ay ober join 

the Society from ‘the ist of May next, when Subscripts jons for 

thecurrent year are payable, or by subscribing f: from the com- 

maammont, will wil have the the few perfect 
remain 


HE SH AKESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 

THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of Members ba! be he' 
on fetear next, the 26th fostane 

y of Literature, No. 4, 's-place Me 
omar, at which the attendance ot subscribers is solicited. 

will be taken by the Harem of Conyngham, at Three o° 

.p-m., precisely.—B IL, no member can vote who 
has not paid his subscription for the current = which, how- 
ever, can be paid to the treasurer at the meet! 


B: coder of the S il 
wih April 184 . F. G. TOM 


Persons devon of be mpg 
4. are requested to a 
No, 9, Great } ‘Newport-street, Long-a 


ANSION HOUSE “CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Hammrr- 

sent Young Centlerhen are toligioosly ted censtel trained in 
branch of a liberal Education” The domes e 1 


every bey 
ments for the health and yo ° fthe Pupils are cock as 
most anxious parent must a e Pre 


mises are very 
and admirably adapt Seb 1 la 
Bermtorien lofty and ‘ell. eh ~y yk 
y an acre in extent. 


;, and Ge Play-ground 


n to iy of Pupils, and. to eo "educated by the 
feet he ‘School is publicly examined at Sdideammer and 








LINS, Secretary. 
Shaaemion relative to the 
fe ee the Society's agent, 














e Al ARY PUTER of the Corporation will take 
mn in Freemasons’ Hatt, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th May, 
The MARQUIS of NORTHAMPTON, President of the Royal 

Societ: = in the Chai 


‘ewards. 
nina Hen, t Earl of Avckeit George Granville Harcourt» 


on, mi ivf. Mf x 3 Rey, "Edward ee D.D. 

or syne! 
TOCB we neat Humtrey, Be, 
v J. -P.R.S. 
spgarendencsn 8. _ Jobn Manners, M.P. 


The Lord 
Pp Mantell, LL.D. F.R.S. 


res > os, ohn Masterman. a, Bea. un. 
Rev. Prof. O 


Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. 








e Dotto a. e PRS. Pro Rite Oiigeira Bra F RS. 
— . Owen, M.D. F.R.S. 

Ge Maj.-Gen. Pasley, R.E. F.R.S. 
Be Seco . F.R.S.| W.Haseldine Pepys. Esq. F.R.S. 
A peehom, i? Dr. Pereira, . F.R.S. 

a Graves, M. Dr. Roget, M.D. F.R. 
 Gorenin W. H. Rosser, Esq. F.8.A. 
ie Lieut.-Col. Sehine, R.A. F.R.S. 
Joseph Gw ilt, Esq. pov. 4.© Sounders D.D. F.R.S. 
Fomua! Carter Rall. Hail, seas Fs Rev. Professor Sranwick. M.A. 
ilton, M. & F.R.S. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews- 
Luke James Hansard, be ry 
“— John Jacob Hansler, F.R.S.| Prof. Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. 


e principle of the Literary Fund i fs to odnpiniotes assistance 
to Th ors of genius and learning, who m ay uced to dis- 
tress by unavoidable calamities, or deprive by enfeebled test 

or ining life, of the power of literary exertion. This 
assistance is renewed as often as the Comanitics consider neces- 





ae the om of the Committee of Council on Education. 
ae ho 
101, St. Martin's L 
on the METHOD. ‘of WILHEM, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


MORNING ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


wil CLASS No. 1, FOR LADIES, 

Oe ofan ence r MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 22, at balf-past 

roy and will meet on Mondays and Thursdays at the 
Ove Hour jour, sit the completion of a Course of Fifty Lessons, of 


erm a Quarter each. 


SING ING 





for the Course, or 10s. per 10 Lessons. 


vill ©L.ASS No. 2, FOR LADIES, 
commence on FKIDAY, MAY 3, at a quarter- 


Weclock, and meet on Tuesa: 
Terms.—40s, for the fg b ay 3) HT 


ast Twelve 
ridays, 
EVENING ELEMENTARY ClLassEs, 
Ae oe. FOR GENTLEMEN, 

comme 

wearer SORA NRG ARR Mh ttt 
; t 5 
y = 4 he se, oF Ge . per Month ( t Tees: 
CLASS No. 33, FOR LADIES, 

Ee ce Ea a 

—Same as Class No. 32 — a 


sweet nt tang particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 


sary, and is extended at the death of an author t widow 
and. bi n vanity, t the utmost 
used, the reality of the distress, and the 

merits of the individual. o writer can come within the views 
of the Society who has not published a work of intelligence and 
public value; and ~~ 4 more than talent, however brilliant 
it be, is invariably exact While the Institution poqisicte its 


caution 





hand by no Invidlous limits of class in society, religious per- 
suasion, party feeling, or place of birth, it excludes every author, 
without exception, whose writings are offensive to Morals or 


Religion, and whose 


ao character is not proved by satis- 
factory testimony to 


beyond suspicion. 
ing the ast half courery, the Literary Fund has devoted 
to the relief A the unfortunate scholar no less a sum than 


an grants have been bestowed upon rapwards of 
1,200 applican 
Tickets is & the Dinner, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, 
ind of the 


Secretary, at the Chambers rod ba Corperation, 73, 
Great Russell-street. Donations an riptions in aid of the 
charitable purposes of the onlay Sites he t ankfully pews’ 
and ecknowte ed by the Treasurers, John Griffin, E oo 21, 
Bedford ir Henry Ellis, i Museum, and William 
- Tooke, — 12, Russel Loquers, ae nd 

VIAN *BLEWITT. Secretary. 


iPHE LITERARY UNION of ENGLAND. 

The obect of this Institution is to do that for LAteratase 

gules has slready been done for Painting and Sculpture by the 
Union of London. 


FLAN. 

. The Suigoription is One Guinea 
Hy Every subscriber will receive a copy y of a work, written ex- 
pressly by the first suthers of the day, of the full value of their 


3. One in ten =: obtain a prize of from five to fifty pounds, 
and may selec’ mount in new works from the catalogues 
of any publisher int the United Kingdom. 
won full P. ly to Mr. E. Chdrton, Library, 26, 


les-street, C Creed tenaen, London, 














RT-UNION of LONDON. —IMPORTANT 


NOTICE.—The Comm’ I to inf the Sub- 
p— that the following a Rare at this Office on 


© “ Treasury, April 12th, 1844. 
Sirs,—I am semmmaicsioncd by the Lords Com missioners f 
Her Wiajenty’ Treasury to a poet you, that an institution, 
called Art-Union of Lo * having for its object the 
chance distribution of Prizes of Works of Art, has been brought 
under the notice Cs their Lordships, and that they are advised 
that it is illegal; and 1 am also to acquaint you, that the further 
continuance ne a will render all parties gngeged in it 
liable to prosecution. I am, Sirs, your ° phemient Be rvant, 


R q 
To GEORGE GODWIN, Es. — 
18 POCOC 


4, Trafalgar-square, 
K, Esq. Charing-cross. 

A memorial was immediately forwarded. fo the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Robert Pee ., a8 First Lord of the Treasury, with a request 
for an interview, and a Someuiee ore = Seprcenence met 
on Thursday, by Sir rge f, Downtag-strest. 
The result o ‘ibe AAW 7), that the Committee find it neces- 
sary, with a view to the ay ‘satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion at issue, and to place the Societ permanent and 

assured footing, that the ‘GENER ACME MEETING’: fixed for Tues- 
= next, the 23rd i u ple! Due notice 
The. l be sree of the ensuing arrangem: an gy n the meantime 
t bers may rest assured that their | Interests will not 


be aloe —— CRORE Souck H 
enere 
4, Trafalgar-square, 19th i ‘} Bec tarts. 
ITHOGRAPHIC or CHEMICAL PRINT- 
G.—Messrs. REEVE, Brothers, corinne to improve 


and ine economize the application of Lithogra: to the 
su sin Natural eiatery, onher a4 








roth tural ‘Histo . 
Publishers. 8. mi Hm Willlam-atree ret, Stra =a NB. oe facilities 
offered to 


THE HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, for 
1844-5. Printed for the convenience of the Managers and 
Directors of Steamboat, Railroad, Di enon, and other Compa- 
nies,—of Bosepente. ty and other Professional M 
Directors of Schools, Managers of Bathing Estab’ blishmenta, 
to communicate Information of in- 
it is not pet copeistont c with the plan of 
in the of these works. 

ANDBOOK ma OVERTIO R' will’ he “inserted in the 
Handbooks for N. and 8. Germany— Switzerland—France—Italy 
—Russia— Sweden. Denmark, Norway —Greece and Turkey, 
Spain, on. ., Which are issued between April and November 


each yi 
+e 3,000 Copies of this Advertiser wets ciro circulated in 1843. 


Advertisements must be sent to Mr. y, 50, Albemarle- 
cprect, Me. tha Charles jisel, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; not later 


USSEX, BOARDING HOUSE 

















AND DE } COMMERCE, Nene! 10 ond ll, Prince 
Albert-street, 
parties visiting ton, and to Com: sy Gen ey tae 
the minent featares of her est hment a 
COMBINED WITH ECONOMY. Good Coffee ey Private 
png J Rooms, and comfortable Sleeping Apartments, which 
may be engaged either by the day or wee 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
anv Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, having la commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 


most suitable mer. offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following d description of Articles, Fs ‘anythin, 
n the same line:— ti En and 





ny gravings—Marble. Bronze, a 
abaster Orna ntique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
Articles—London Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and of Taste and Virta. 


all Articles 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of ertigtene wholesale or poral, \ ee the very best 
ium for advertising such good: 
Agency for any eek of py i Se or Goods respect~ 
fully solicited. and to which every attention will be given. 
Auction Sales as usual, to whic’ consignments ts of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicit 
e most satisfact. references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller Henrietta- greet, ferent 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


IND COMPLAINTS, or Complaints of the 
Nerves of Volition and Sensation, can be more cer- 
cured than bodily complaints.—A clergyman, late of 
Cambridge University, having cured himself of a nervous or 
menlal complaint of 14 years’ duration, and in nine years, out 
of 10,000 applicants knows not 20 uncured who fol owed his 
advice, offers, fi m benevolence rather than gain. to cure others. 
Fed spirits, imental gil and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, b ing, head ache, groundless fear, 
failure of memory, inca city “for r business, stady, &e. Tae 
ness, irresolution, sle ne: del 
its of self-destruction 
portant Cass Mos' 





tain] 









pad in sanity, 
t recover in 


six weeks. Apply or to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9 9, Charlotte- 
street, Fema me from 11 to 3. e means of cure 

can be sent t and the cures effected at home, or more 
speedily if located near the Doctor. Just published, by the 


same, Eleven Chapters on Nervous or Mental Complaints, 5s, 
Simpkin & Co., and all booksellers. 


Lately published, by riots * t. Jones, pe 8, Paternoster-row, 


Onder the Sanction A 4 the “British "Soc iety for the Propagation 
among the Jews, 
1 Genet ieee w Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
EN LECTURES on the CONVERSION of 
the JEWS, delivered 4 the Spring of 1843, in the National 


Scotch Church. 
By MINISTERS of FFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
podecime, aes 3 3s. 
* Aylott and J ex's MISCELL ANEOUS’ CATALOG BE 
we 1.) of MODERN. PUBLICATIONS will be ready by 
27th ihatant. and may be had free on application. 
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UPILS with DEFECTIVE SPEECH and 

r ELOCUTION, qoutes at their residence by the 

Rev. Henry" Setterseld, M.A.. who is successfully practising his 

SYSTEM a TON under distinguished patronage. For terms, 

in Schools St Femilies, ane for private Lessons, address Fulmer 
Rectory, Gerrard's Cr 


HINA PAPER- HANGINGS.— GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her Majesty, 
beg to announce that they have a few beautiful and very per- 
fect sets of these Sanent, © ene being the first and only 
anguatetion, | pod iw pene see 
a 17, erlianient-street, Westminster. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS. in every 
variety of elegant. Design the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE._ process, are painted on % y W. B. SI a a 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 4: 56. West Strand, Trafal; 
square. By this process ale toy have all the brilliance 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are ae 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, bo 
rmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 








aan 








Sales bp Auction. 


THE GELERRATED COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 
JEREMIAH HARMAN, ESQ. DECEASED. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to inform 
the Nobility, C —— iy and Public, that they or received 
directions from the Executors to SELL by au — on 

RIDAY end. SA TURDAY, the 17th and 18th o 
NHE COLLECTION of PICTURES formed by 
JEREMIAH HARMAN, Esq. deceased. 

This Collection has for ye years enjoyed a high reputation 
throughout Europe, and has been always cited as one of the 
first among those rich private assemblages of Works of Art 
upon which this country so justly prides itself. 

an teen ery high quality of the works it contains, especially in 

he Datch. an We - School, is well known to every persort'y 

Danes I with A 

more detailed notice will be issued in due time. 


TO GROWERS OF ORCHIDACEA, 
Messrs. J.C. & 8S. STEVENS beg to enneunee they will SELL 
by. AUCTION, at their Great Room 2 oot Covent- 
arden, on WEDNESDAY, 24th April, > 12 o'c 
4h UABLE COLLECTION of 
ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, the property of VALENTINE 
be found’ Esq., of the Retreat, Battersea. Amongst them will 








found many fine Examples of the Rare Varieties, in the finest 
ealth: they number about 200 Specimens. 
May be viewed the day p prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
jonues had of the Gardener on the premises ; sad ‘of Messrs. 
C. & S. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 


Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at his Groat Room 
192, Fpogt-ctrect (corner of Chancery-lane), on TL ESDAY 
NEXT, April 23rd. and four following days, at Re ienant 12, 

ALUABLE BOOKS, including the LIBRARY 

of a GENTLEMAN, from HENDON, among which are— 
folio: Dugdale’s Baronage—Origines Juridiciales—History of 
mbank ing—Summons to Parliament and “ hay s—Morant's 

Essex —Junii J gy 

and Tindal's i. 4 x. —Nisbet's Heral ry, 2 vols.— 

‘Tanner's Notitia Monasti Seta ce’s Chronicle of Scotland, 

black letter, rare—Clarendon’ ardwicke’s, Roe’s, and other 

State Papers and Tracts— Drake’ 's York—Herodotus, Wesselin- 
ius—Adam's Vitruvius Scoticus, and Spalatro—Greenwood’ 8 
tlas—Lizars’s Anstoemee! Plates—Quarto:; Rees’s Cyclopedia, 

45 vols— i and Supplement, 26 vols.— 

Stevenson’s Beir? Rock Light House, proofs—De Bure, Biblio- 

graphie, large paper, 12 vols.—Lewis’s ‘Topographical Diction- 

aries, large paper, 8 vols. —Philosophical Transactions—-Books 

f Prints, &c—Octavo, &c, : Gentleman’s Magazine, 156 vols.— 
lenny Cyclopedia, 130 parts—Universal History, 60 vols.— 

sley’s Annual Kegister—Central Criminal Court Trials, 1835 

to 1841—Dunlop’s Discipline, &c., of the Church of Scotland, 2 

yols. — Baskerville’s Congreve’s Works, 3 vols. — Quarterly, 

‘Westminster, and Edinburgh Reviews; and a very curious col- 

lection of Manuscripts of Ancient Deeds, Original Letters, Com- 

missions, Fees in te various Law Courts, &c. &c. To be Viewea 
and Catalogues ha 




















VALUABLE BOOKS. 

Mr. L. A. Lewis will SELL at his house, 125, Fleet-street, on 

THURSDAY, April 26, and two following days, 
ALUABLE BOOKS, including the LIBRARY 
of the late Ge. C.s, FAGA AN, C.B., comprising Bowyer’s 
ition of Hume's England, 10 vols.—Wilkin's Concilia Magne 
a et Hibernte, 4 vols., extremely rare—Bullarium 
num Romanarum, 19 vols.—Stillin: fleet's Works, 6 vols.— 

Facciolati, Lexicon, 4 vols.—Malcolm’s History of Persia, 2 vols. 
—Wilke’s South of ‘India, 3 vols.—Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols., and 

Atlas of Plates—Clarke's Travels and Life, 7 vols. —Ruding’ 8 

Annals of the Coinage, 4 vols.—Henry’s Bible, by Bickersteth, 6 

vols.—Grammont’s Memoirs, 2 vols. morocco—Collins’s Peerage, 

9 vols.—Chalmers’s Mary Queen of Scots, 3 vols.— Wellington's 

Dispatches, General Orders, and Index, 14 vols.—W. sliesley" 's 

Dispaches, 5 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.— 

Spenting., Magazine, 80 vols.—Hodges’ Portraits, 12 vols.—Bridge- 

water Treatises, complete —Gibbon’s Rome, vols., large 

pave per—(CEuvres de Vallance, 70 vols.—Kerr's Voyages and 
ravels, 18 vols.—Classics, &c. 
THE PICTURES, AND A bi hd SCARCE BOOKS, OF THE 
TE T. C. HOFLAND, Esa. 

Messrs. FOSTER «SON ve directed by Widow and Ad- 
ministratix, to SELL bef UCTION, at their: Gallery, 54, Pall- 
mall, on WEDNESDA ar aN at 1, precisely, 

TD ysited by -FIVE APITAL PICTURES, 

salneed ey that st bighiy. tal -talented and much lamented artist, 
the | ; Esq., including iy duplicate of his 
ad Wore x - at the time o e Crucifixion— 
rron Road from Kdinburgh—The Bay of ioronte. with the 
dwelling-house of Tasso—Stirling Castle—Castel 4 Mare Precida 
in the distance—View of Edinburgh—Entrance to Hastings— 

Carlisle Castle—and many favourite Views elegantly treated. 
Also a few choice ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, including White 

i hts, Montfaucon’s Antiquities—Linton's Views in Italy— 

ak. Scenery—Dyer’ 8 Cambridge, &e. | On View two days prior. 














Just published, price 8s. Vol. 
AGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, containing, in addition to a great number of 
valuable Processes, all the Discoveries in Science during the 
past year, with 200 explanatory Smaravings. Vols. 1 to 4still on 
sale; or in Parts, 7d. each. 
Francis’s Chemical Experiments, i in cloth, 6s., or 

8 Parts. 
Francis’s Electrical Experiments, 3s., or 3 Parts. 
Francis’s Dictionary of Trade, Commerce, and 


Navigation with 400 Engravings, 8s., or 12 P: 
Pereer, | Holy well-street; . Brittain, Pateracster-row; and 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Just published, 7th edition, one thick vol. 8vo. 21s. cloth 
LEMENTS of MEDICAL URISPRU- 
DENCE. By T. R. BECK, M.D. and J. B. BECK, M.D. 
7th edition, brought down to the Present Time, including the 
Notes of Dr. aaa and Dr. Darwall. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co.: Whittaker & Co.; S. 
Highley; Simpkin & Co. Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons. 


DR. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON’S WORKS. 
Lately published, ard edition, enlarged and improved, one very 
- ick vol. 8vo. of mere than 1200 pages, with epwares of 100 
Wood EMENTS « w first inserted, 31s. clot 
KLE of MATERIA MEDICA and 
THERAPEU TIS: including the Recent Discoveries 
and Analyses of Medic 
By ANTHONY TODD “THOMSON, MLD. F.L.S. &c. &e. 
By the same Author, 
The London Dispensatory. 10th edition, corrected 
throughout and materially improved, with a copious Index of 
Synonyms. 8vo. 21s. clot 
14th edit. 


A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias. 
corrected and greatly improved, 5s. 6d. cloth ; 6s, 6d. bd. 


The Domestic Management of the Sick-Room. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Atlas of Delineations of Cutaneous Eruptions. 
Royal 8vo. 29 coloured Plates, 3/. 3s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


BARKER'S p seepl ve pl hana neg! - CAUVIN. 
Just published 

EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL. DICTIONARY, 

obsidued for Publie - Private Schools of ee Sexes. 

By the late E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. 

New “B aemg revised and corrected throughout. se os Cc SAUVIN. 
This is the only edition containing all the most recent 
Mh WE and additions of Professor Anthon and other 
eminent scholars ; and it is hoped that it will be distinguished 
from all other editions of Le »mpriere, which. though larger in 
size, contain a large quantity of matter not calculated to assist 
the scholar, and which has been purposely expunged from this 
edition, thus diminishing the expense of the work without in- 
uring its utility as an elementary school- book. All indelicacies, 

jens in pa and language, have been carefully avoided. 

vondon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 











This day is published, demy 12mo. cloth TO 
CHURCH DI Io 


NA R 
By WaLTsy FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., ¥, 
Vicar of Leeds. 

Fourta Epitron, with many additional articles, and 
fed. hi revised throughou 

London: J. G. F. & 7. eivingtoe Simpkine’ plarshall & Co,; 
Hamilton, y RL Edwards & Hughes ; Parker, 
Oxford; and T. TANS ‘isa, bam Leeds. 





This day is published, with Plates, price 1s, 
DVICE on the CARE of the EYES: the Pre. 
sent State of Ophthalmic Surgery; with new modes of 
curing Diseases of the Eye; and Remarks on the ( ‘auses and 
Prevention of Defective Vision; and on Spectacles, Reading 
Glasses, &c. By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq., Oculist 
and Aurist. 

2. The Present State of Aural Surgery ; with new 
Modes of curing Diseases of the Ear; and ‘Remarks on Ear 
‘Trumpets, Casts &c. 4th edition, price Ls. 

: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
f whom may be had, 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Ky e. 2nd edition 
price 7s. 6d, ’ 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Ear. 6th edition, 
price 7s. 6d. 

A NEW Peta BY MR. BROWNING, 
st published, price ls. 
ELLS AND POMEGRANATES. No. 6, 


Colombe's Birthday 
Alse, - the same Author, 


1. Bellsand Pomegranates, 1 to5. Price 1s. each, 
2. Paracelsus. A Poem. Price 6s. boards, 
8. Sordello. A Poem. Price 6s. 6d. boards, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





In course of publication. a Parts. 8. each, by Joho Van Voort oorst 
noster-To 

EOLOGY, INT RODUCTORY, DESCRIP. 

TIVE, rt "prac TICAL, By DAVID THOMAS AN. 

STED, M.A.. F. Professor of Geology in King’s College, 

London, and Foils of Jesus Colle ge, Cambridge 

Part ILI. was published on the Ist of April, and 

Part 1V., to complete Vol. I., will appear on the Ist of May. 





New Historical Novel by the 


In 3 vols. post 8v 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


ANECDOTES 


By Mrs. MATHEWS, Author of ‘ Mem 
Being a Supplementary V dlume to that wor 


In 3 vols. 
LIFE: 


In 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


New J 


Part V. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Author of ‘ The Huguenots.’ 


0. (Now ready.) 


HOEL MORVAN ; OR, THE COURT AND CAMP OF HENRY V. 


y W.S. BROW NING, Esq., Author of ‘ The History of the Huguenots,’ &c. 
hecstiiaeann y Volume to ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian.’ 


(Immediately.) 


OF ACTORS. 
oirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian 
k, with which it will be uniformly ry 


post 8vo. 


A ROMANCE. 


A New Novel, by LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF A MUSCOVITE. 


By a RUSSIAN PRINCE. Edited by LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


post &vo. 


MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN. Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty the King of Saxony. 
Jovel by the Author of ‘ Ben Bradshawe.’ 
THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ Ben Bradshawe, the Man without a Head.’ 
In 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, with 2 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 





Parts I., 


MR. HAVERTY'S IMPORTAN 


on the subject since the days of Inglis."’ Sun.— 
Journal,—“ Mr. Haverty brings us the latest news irom Spain. 


MRS. 


popular. Bell’s Messenger. 
* We thought highly of * The ‘Belle of the Family’; we think 
story is composed of highly interesting materials.”’ Critic. 


full-length portrait of a remarkable man, drawn or & 
‘ourt Journal.—** The present volumes are certainly 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR 








Avery clever and sparkling broc: 


WANDERINGS IN 


“It is a graphic picture of Spanish people—their manners, customs, dress, &c.’ 


The most POPULAR WORKS just published, 
II., in post 8vo. 


IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 


A Second Edition of Part II. is in the press, and will be ready for delivery with the Magazines. 


T WORK ON SPAIN, in 2 vols. 
SPAIN IN 1843. 


* Morning Chronicle.—“ Written in style that 


proves the author to be a shrewd observer, an admirable critic, and an elegant writer.”’ Morning Post. =” C lever, concise, and sere 
able.”’ Spectator.—* Replete with information.” Weekly Dispatch.—** Wanderings in Spain’ is a valuable book.” Sunday oot 
is a most acceptable and much-needed _ addition to our literature.”” Bril’s Messenger.—* The most entertaining work we 


e author is a gentleman of cultivated intellect and refined taste.” Freeman's 
His news is worth having.”’ John Bull. 


GREY'S NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. 


THE OLD DOWER HOUSE. 


ee ” h ood wre in 
The Old Dower House’ is a work of considerable power and literary merit.” Spectator.— ‘There is muc 6 
this novel. " Obserrer.—** It puteins 2 good moral lesson for many mothers of families. 1 aie. 
s a harmony and elegance i in the style which are more than ordinarily agreeab hy 


” Sunday Times.— It c tienen 
eo Tbe 
still more highly of * The Old Dower House.” John Bull 


NEW LITERARY CURIOSITY, by the AUTHOR of ‘ THE SMITHS.’ 


CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


“ His memoirs will come before the present reine with the novelty and interest of a 

4 3 is own hand, and gives Lage picture or France at the time of the oe — 
a revival of a work which once furnish : J were 
Morning Post.—* The memoirs of Cardinal de Retz are a literary curiosity, both on, account of the fureur with whic 
received upon their first publication, and the doubts which attach to their authenticity. 


ork of fiction, while they exhitit 
ed a fund of gossip to @ 


** Spectator. 
of ‘SEYMOUR of SUDLEY,’ &c. 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A RUSSIAN’S REPLY TO THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE'S RUSSIA. 


“ Whoever has read : fhe Marquis de Custine’s work tio bie & read also the progent reply.” —Athenaum. 


= Quarterly iew, 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





This day (April 20), in One Magnificent Volume, with era Seni, and One Hundred and Fifty Engravings on Wood, 
price 


VOLUME THE FIFTH of 
The Abbotsford Ddition 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT. 
&@ This Volume, besides Engravings from Designs by 


THE 


The late Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 
E. LANDSEER, R.A. 

Cc. STANFIELD, R.A. 

D. ROBERTS, R.A. 


Contains an ENGRAVING of the LENNOX or DARNLEY JEWEL, in the ROYAL COLLECTION, 
drawn for this Edition by permission of Her most Gracious Majesty. 


Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh: Houtston & Stoneman, London: 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 
BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. I. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. 
Vol. IV. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE, 


These Four Volumes being Illustrated with Forry-rour Steel, and upwards of Seven Hunprep Wood Engravings. 


Vol. IL The ANTIQUARY, 


The late G. 8. NEWTON, 
° Cc. LANDSEER, A.R.A. 

T. DUNCAN, R.A. 

F. TAYLER,—and others, 


R.A. 


A 





Just published, in 8vo. price 6s., the First Number of 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW; 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


* ECCLESIASTICAL ann GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Reviews :— 


1. THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


2 SEES of BANGOR and ST. ASAPIL—ADDITIONAL 


BISHOPRICS. 
3. THE AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. 
4,GERMAN WRITERS on the ENGLISH CHURCIL 


Foreign and Colonial Ecclesiastical Intelligence :— 
America—Australia—Austria—Barbados—Belgium—Canada—Denmark—Egypt —France —Germany—Holland—Jamaica 
Jerusalem—India—Italy—Newfoundland—N ova Scotia—Prussia—R ussia—Spain—Sweden—Switzerland—Syria. 
Missions :— 
Progress of Missions in Asia: viz., Mission of the English Church in India and Ceylon; Roman Catholic Missions in 
India, Ceylon, Indo-China, China; Missions of the Greek Church; Missions of various Protestant Societies. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
*,* Books for Review, and Advertisements for insertion, may be sent to the Publishers. 


OR 


OF 


5. LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S TRANSLATION of DANTE'S 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINL 

6. WORDSWORTH'’S THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS. 

7. THE CHINESE WAR. 

8. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 





On the Ist of May will be published, in 8vo. price 6s., 
The FIRST NUMBER of 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 
There has been, for some time, a general and growing feeling of the want of a Periodical accommodated to the cha- 


j The professedly religious Magazines have been chiefly devoted to theological subjects, and, the leading 
ournals of the ds ny—though conducted with admirable talent—have either excluded religion altogether, or allowed 


tacter of the age. 
it but a subordinate place in their pages. 


calti 


and In Literature, the moral and religious tendency of works under review will always be the first subject of consideration ; 
in mental and physical science will be regularly unfolded by men themselves of the greatest 


the latest aise, -overies 


Salus and celebrity, um. this and foreign countries. 


To remedy this defect the present Work has been undertaken. 
Wated mind will be excluded from it: and in discussing religious questions, a reference will be made only to those 
‘eat principles upon which all the Evangelical Communions are agreed. 

oan vitical questions will be considered, mainly, as to their bearing on the virtue and happiness of the community; and 
beneficial nents of religion and humanity will be inculeated which alone can make the wisest enactments permanently 


No subject that can engage the attention of a well- 





Contents of Number I.: 
L LIFE and DISCOVERIES of BARON CUVIER. 


i. HARRIS'S HIGHLAN 
Ul THE sy a DS of ETHIOPIA. 
m MEMOIRS: of MRS. GRANT, of LOGGAN. 
A THE CRUSADES. 

TRACTARIAN POETRY. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. 
London; Hamitzon, Apams & Co, Dublin: W, Curry & Co. 


vil. 
Vill. 
IX. 
x. 


MISS BREMER’S SWEDISH NOVELS. 

CHRISTIAN MORALS, 

POLICY of PARTY. 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. 


in May, 8 
FOURTH VOLUME of. the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Comezisios | the Seven Jeers, War in Ger- 
many. ‘onquest of Canada, t 
British | AK. m4 India. By LORD MAH i eo oo 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Ju wit blished, Part I., for 1844 
ELLCHAMBERS'S C CATALOGUE of MIS- 
CELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at v Pion 
eee mer ne —~ gratis on seepaticn, or forwarded 
o e Kingdom on i t - - 
eohenn, 10, King William-street y Ae (ears Bell 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN WORKS, 
Moock cn CATALOGUE of CHEAP 


BOOKS om ae had this ) Gon, GRATIS and PosTaGE 

ost ection of Books in Con- 

tinental and © lassical t Literature; amongst which will be found 
GOETHE WE 5 vols. imp, 8vo. 2. 2s.—SCHILLER, 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. wee, 6d.—TIECK, 2 vols. im . BVO. 1. 1s —WIELAND, 
imp. 8vo. 85. 6¢.—LES» SING WERK . 30 vols. in 18, crown 8vo. 
11. Bs. 1884—CAPEFIGUE, Consulat et Empire de Napoleon, 12 








a ui ‘avo. © Ml. 58.. a. baleen lt, Ws. Gl Cyne 
is' corre e alf-ca t, 12, 
SEGUR, Hisporike Ss UNIVERSELLE: 10 vols" avo. 11, 5. 


= 1825—FENELON, HUVRES complete, best edition, 
5 vols. 8vo. 12. 5s., Paris, 18383—CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, 
10 vols. 4to. 2. 2. Onge.. 17899— DEMOSTHENE, CEUVRES, 
complete, Greek and French. 
Parks, 1819— HISTOIRE ‘D'HER DOT 
‘0. 1. 58., Paria, 1302—GU IC TCIARDINL, Li STORIE 


Db ITA Ua, 
3 yo 8v0. I6s., Firenze, a i at, STORIA Pl TTORICA, 
ovat ILLE 8vo. 1. 6s., 


LER’S CATALOGUE.—The ENGLISH 
ait a ELLANEOUS PORTION will appear on the Ist of 
May: also the following are now on sale : — Campbell’ 's Speci- 
mens of the English otc 7 vols. 8vo., best librens edition of, 
calf neat, 1. 16s.—ENCYCLOPADIA ret TANNICA, fourth 
edition. 9A noms. & oh Be. " hed be: re ve CHRONI- 

Svo. wit t! tes, -calf 
MONTHLY ‘MAGAZINE. 60 vole, baifcall neat, 9. fs Shake 


speare, by Johnson and Stevens, 21 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 4l. 4s., 
1805— S FT’S WORKS, by Scott, 19 vols 8vo. half- calf neat. 
5i. 15s. 6d., 1814— Valpy" ‘8 Family Classical Library, complete, 52 


vols, 18mo. 5/. 10s, 
Jobn Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 
HAMILTON & BIRD. 21, HIGH-STREET, ISLINGTON. 
ARTINGTON’S ‘CYCLOPA:DIA of Arts 
and Sciences, Geography. Natural History, &c., 8 vols. 
plates, imp. 8vo. half-calf neat, 3/. 8s. 
Charnock’s Works, 2 vols. folio, calf neat, best 
edition, 3/. 3s. 1684. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, with Supplement, 6th 
edition, half-calf neat, 15 guineas. 
roadstone of Honor, parts 2 and 3, rare, 41. 4s. 
Locke’s Works, 10 vols. 8vo. bds. 1/. 17s. 1823. 
Chambers’s Journal, from the commencement to 
Dec. 1843, 12 vols. in 6, half-cloth boards, lettered, 2/. 18s. 
Tyndal, Frith, and Barnes’s Works, folio, original 
oak one slight! ‘wormed, otherwise a fine copy, rare, 
Rapin and Tindal's’ History of England, 5 Feiia 
folio, calf neat, portraits, maps, plans, and medals, 41. 10s, 
Southey’s History of Brazil, 3 vols, 4to. fine copy, 
blue morocco, gilt edges, 4/. 4s. 
Erasmus’s Testament, folio, calf, 3rd edition, rare, 
2l. 25. 1522. 
Voltaire, QEuvres de, 100 tom. 12mo, very neat, 4. 
Fuller’s Church History, ie, calf neat, fine copy, 
with MT and index, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
i Opera, royal folio, lage paper, calf, neat 
ul, “9 1703. 
Bayle’s Dictionary, by Maizeaux, 5 vols. folio, calf 
neat, 4l. 4s. 1734. ‘ 
Jewell’s, Bp., Works, folio, very fine copy, calf, 
neat, 5/. 
Morning Exercises, 6 vols. 4to. calf neat, uniformly 
bound, rare, Sl. 10s. 
Head’s (H. E.) Sermons, 8vo. half-cloth boards, 
3s. 6d.; published at 10s. 
omnes iaieoees 4 on the Apocalypse, 12mo. half- 
cloth boards, ls. “ published at 5s. 
ig ht of a Clergyman to Oppose the 
Errors of his own Church, 12mo. half-cloth bds., 1s. 6d.; pub. at 5s. 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 4to. half-russia, gilt, 
portraits, scarce, 3/. 10s. 
Miscellaneous Writings, edited by Upcott, 
calf extra, gilt, 30s. 
Leighton’s Works, edited by Pearson, best edition, 
4 vols. 8vo. fine copy. blue morocco, “gilt edges, 2. 10s. 
Barrow’s Works, 3 vols. in 2, folio, calf neat, best 
edition, 2/. 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 4 parts in 2 vols. 4to. 
fine copy, calf neat, 2/, 2s. 
British Haseena! from the commencement in 1832 
to June 1841, 18 vols. half-calf neat, and 7 numbers, 4/. 4s. 
Hussey’s Glory of Christ, 4to. calf, rare, 11. 18s. 
Buckland’s Reliquie Diluviane, 4to. half-russia 
extra, fine copy, 2/. 2 
Bp. Rey nolds's Works, folio, original calf neat, 
best edition. ‘fine copy, l/. 16s. 1679 
Gengtost 's Works, "complete, 6 vols. folio, calf 
neat, | 
Tiaxter's Works, by Orme, 23 vols. 8vo. boards 
5l. 5s.; sells for 12 guineas. 
Chaucer’s Werke, by Urry, folio, fine copy, origi- 
nal russia, 2/. 2s. 172 
Nash’s History "of Worcestershire, with Appendix 


and Supplement, plates,? vols. folio, very fine copy, russia extra, 
broad gilt sides, raised bands, 8 guineas, best edition. 1799. 

Biblia Sacra, ex 8. Castellionis, 4 vols. 12mo. 
superbly bound and richly tooled, blue morocco, tooled gilt 
edges, 1. 15s. 

Baskerville’s Classics. Terence, Sallust, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, Horace, and Catullus, 6 vols. = beautifully bound, 
russia extra, 4/. 10s. Birmingham, 1757— 

Hume and Smollett’s History of “England, 16 vols. 
8vo. fine cuts by Thurston, russia extra, fine copy, Sl. 

ibraries Purch xchang 














Catalogues 7, 8, and 9, may be had on application, pre-paid. 
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SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. oe, o-. wih a ane portrait % the pytheress, from a 


HE ION. MRS. ‘NORTON i POETICAL 


“ The Byron of our ee... ly Review. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, ity Cy pee ne & street. 


rd edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 8s. clot NOx 


EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. 
of Dublin, M.R.1.A., containin; Keone, chiefly explanatory 
of Christian Doctrine, and Confidential Letters, with Private 
Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, and 
.ife. May be had separately, 
The Doctrine of the Sacraments, as exhibited in 
several Treatises. Test published in * The Remains of Alex- 


ander Knox ards. 
ees & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
LAW AND PRACTICE oF Eaoreaty IN INVENTIONS, 


ab’ 
2 be had gratia « on personal ap plication. 0 or by post in re 
two stamps. F hou . With important Aaditlone of 
NS rR uC’ TIONS TO. PERSONS Deets ROUS 
OF OBTAINING LETTERS PATENT 
FOREIGN Ol Ckien IFICATES OF REGIST PRATION U UNDER 
THE RECE CTS FO nus PROTECTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL AND OSERUL D 
By Messrs. ROBERTSON & Co. 
Patent Solicitors and Agents for Registration of Desig 
A Registry of Patents for the last 227 years (the only complete 
one extant) may be consumed by Clients, free of expense, and 
by others on moderate te 
Patent and ~~ Registration Oeics, 266 | Fleet-street. 














This day is published, price Is. sewed, No. XXXV. of 
4 he PHYTOLOGIST; a Popular Botanical 


Journal, on the plan of Tas “Zoorpoisr. The aaa 
tions to this omer are by Edwd. Forster, os, I=. 
, W. Wilson, Esq., “Dr. Bell Sai ter, axtora’ 


re Boott, F L.S 
“*” John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
w ready, price ls. the April Number o| 


Now 
[HE ZOOLOGIST ; a Popular (Monthly) Jour- 
nal for recording (after the manner of the Rev. Gilbert 
White, of Selborne) original observations relating to the in- 
habits, food, retreats, palgrations. fa. and youn & 
animals. Th paces are are 44 a Bart., 
J.C. Atkinson tev. C, mary. Rev. . Gordan, Rev. W. “3 
Hore, J. H. Coraey, Es: 


*: . &C 
hn Van joorst. 1, Paternoster-row. 


= FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 
Is just publiched, price 6s. 
I. Dante Allighieri. 
I. Autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke. 
ll. St. Mare Girardin on the Employment of the Passions in 











I 
the Drama. 

iy . French and English Rivalry in Eastern Africa. 

Geijer’s History of Sweden. 
vi. The Commercial Policy of Russia, 

il, Popular Poetry of the Bretons. 

Il. Rise and suaqeees ¢ of Culinary Literature and Cookery. 

X. Problematic Invasion of British India. 
Short Reviews of Books, C ii 

Publications, &c, 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Just published, 
[HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXIII. 


. Coin and Currency—The "Bank ‘Charter. 
Discoveries in Central America. 
. Books for Children. 
English Cathedral Music—State of the Choi 
Louis Blane’s** Ten Y. oy 8 ** Reign of Louis r hilippe. 
Anglo-Catholicism—The Ox +~ Controve 
+ The Penny Postage and the Post 
. Sir Charles Bell's tate be en, 4 ose 
. Life and i prresponsence of William Taylor ‘Norwich. 
. Thierry— Les Récits Mérovingiens.” 
. The Atmospheric Railwa ay. 
Recent Sermee Literatu 
London: R. E. Taylor, "Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 


Vv 
vi 
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New 








Bppnere rie 





WORKS 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
23, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 





COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY 

OF ROME. 

Next week will be Biisrea, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of 
Niebuhr, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the FIRST PUNIC WAR to the DEATH 
of CONSTANTINE, 


In ofeien of Lectures delivered in the University of Bonn by 
. G. NIEBUHR. Edited by Dr. L. SCHMITZ 
we, Lacteres, which have never yet been published, were 
delivered by Niebuhr in the years 1828 and 1829, in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, where the Editor, then a pupil of "the historian, 
took them down in short-hand notes for his own private wee. 
‘These notes have been carefully revised and compared = 
the manuscript notes made by others at the same time, and 
their translation and publication have been undertaken oh 
Dr. Schmitz, at the express request, and with the sanction o 
the most distinguished friends of Niebuhr, both in this countr 


and Germany. 
Already published, 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME 


From the FOUNDATION of the CITY to the 


FIRST PUNIC WAR, 
3 vols. 8vo., 24. 10s. 6d. 


“Here we close our remarks upon this memorable work; a 
work which. of all that have appeare Tr the best 
fitted to excite men of learning to sntaRoctaal sctivit from 
which the most accomplished scholar may gather fres fresh: stores 
of knowledge, to which the most experienced politician may 
resort for theoretical and practical instruction, and which no 
person can read as it ought to be read, without + the better 


Neto GHorks and recent Publications. 





1. An Historical Memoir of a Mission 
to the Court of Vienna in 1806. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT ADAIR, G.C.B. Witha 
Selection from his ee? pues by permission of 
the proper Authorities. 8vo. 


2. Researches on Light: 


An_ Examination of all the known Phenomena connected 
with the Chemical Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing 
all the published Rbotesrappic Processes, and’ A. new 
i, in the yR.H tothe 

ogy U Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with ‘Plate and 
Woodeuts 


3. The Rose of Tistelon : 


A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
Translated from the Original Swedish. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


4. The Discovery of the Science of 
Languages ; 


in which are shewn the real Nature of the. Posts of Speech, 
the Signification of the Terminations of Words, the Mean- 
ings which all Words carry in themselves as their own Defini- 
tions, and the Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, &c. By 
MORGAN KAVANAGH. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 





Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 
and on the Progress of Knowledge. By SAMUEL BAILEY. 
Author of * seays on the Formation and Publication o' 
Opinions,’ ‘ Berkeley's eory of Vision,’ &c. 3nd Edition, 
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REVIEWS 


History of the Plastic Arts of <Antiquity— 
[Geschichte der Bildenden Kunste bei den 
Alten]. By Carl Schnaase. Diisseldorf, 
Erster und Zweiter Band; London, Hering 
& Remington. 

Ir is, perhaps, fortunate for Carl Schnaase that 

he is not an English writer, otherwise he might 

chance to be taken to task for playing the truant 
from his juridical and legal studies, for neglect- 
ing his duties as “‘Ober-procurator”’ to the Land- 

gericht at Diisseldorf, and for carrying on a 

flirtation with Architecture and her sisters, quite 

as unseemly as that which has lately drawn down 
no little reproach on “ literary idlers” here at 
home, “ especially at the universities,’ where, 
it may thence be inferred, the study of the fine 
arts is entirely out of place. If, however, our 
German Ober-procurator deserves reproof at all, 
it is on the part of jurists rather than of artists, 
since he has rendered the latter good service, not 
only by his present work, but also by his earlier 
and first one of the same kind, which appeared 
ten years ago—his ‘ Niederlandische Briefe’—of 
the two, that likely to be considered of greater 
interest in this country, because it contains so 
much relative to the iain and other build- 
ings of the Netherlands, and on the subject of 

Gothic architecture generally. Our business, 

however, lies with his present work. 

As a mere history of architecture and the 
plastic arts of antiquity, Schnaase’s work does 
not add any positive information to what was 
previously known. The same ground has been 
gone over before by Hirt, Stieglitz, and other 
writers, some of whom are more exact annalists ; 
while others have taken a much wider scope, 

lancing even at the continent of America and 

its aboriginal monuments—for the study of which 
last the researches of recent travellers and inves- 
tigators have now brought to light a fresh stock 
of materials. The present work is to be received 
rather as acritical and philosophical than a for- 
mally historical view of the subject ; and as such, 
it is an intelligent commentary—not, indeed, 
altogether so intelligible to all readers as it might 
have been rendered—calculated to afford a better 
insight into the genius, as well as the principles, 
of the respective styles than has hitherto been 
done, and thereby to break through that plod- 
ding and pssmaes | routiniere course, in which 
even principles are overlooked, and instruction 
confined almost entirely to mere rules. While 
undue importance has been attached and over- 
strained attention given to these last, the cha- 
racteristic elements and constitution of styles 
seem to be either imperfectly understood or else 
to be disregarded in practice. 

The styles here treated of are those of the 
Asiatic or Oriental nations; namely, India 
Proper, or Hindustan, Western Asia, includ- 
ing the Babylonians, Persians, Phcenicians, 
Jews, and Egyptians. ‘These form the matter 
of the first volume; and the second discusses 
the architecture and art of Greece, Etruria, 
and Rome; to which remains to be added in 
4 third volume, a similar examination of the 
several Post-Roman and Fore-Gothic styles, 
which successively grew up during the decline 
of the Empire, and continued until superseded by 
the Pointed style. Whether this last is also to 

included, is not said—perhaps in one respect 
hardly to be wished ; because, although the sub- 

Ject itself is interesting, and what Schnaase has 

already written relative to it in his ‘ Nieder- 

landische Briefe’ makes us desirous of obtaining 

2 more complete and systematic survey of it from 

his pen, it is one of such extent that it would 

leave very little space for his entering into an 





account of the styles which immediately pre- 
ceded it, and in regard to which fuller ichuae- 
tion than is now to be met with in any work of 
the kind would be most acceptable. 

The immediate service attending such informa- 
tion might prove comparatively small, as it would 
be chiefly historical and archzological ; because 
such post-Roman and fore-Gothic styles being 
now completely laid aside, it is not fikely that 
any attempt will be made to revive them. But 
such, also, it is hardly necessary to observe, is the 
case with all those treated of in the first volume. 
They are all so many dead languages of the art, 
extinct, except in their monuments; and of 
many of them we do not possess even such historic 
evidence. A few doubtful ruins and fragments 
of buildings can by no possibility convey an 
idea of the architectural style of a people; and 
while, in regard to those of Babylon and Perse- 
polis, we have no better documents, we have not 
even so much as a mere column or brick to 
serve as a specimen of the architecture of the 
Pheenicians and Jews. In regard to their styles 
all is mystery—mere hypothesis and conjecture, 
or, in other words, mere fancy. Even the cir- 
cumstantial description which we possess, of one 
very noted structure, leaves us entirely in the 
dark as to what its style really was, for no 
architectural CEdipus has succeeded in unrid- 
dling the perplexing question of Solomon’s 
temple. Scarcely 5 | two among all who have 
attempted to do so have agreed, except upon 
points where they could not possibly differ; and 
some of the most ingenious of them have only 
convinced us how cleverly they have gone 
astray while giving the reins to their imagina- 
tions. Therefore, Solomon’s temple still re- 
mains a desperate problem, and a stumbling- 
block to antiquaries and architects. 

There is, indeed, one Asiatic style, not a little 
peculiar in itself, and which, though claiming 
to be of high antiquity, is so far from being ex- 
tinct, as to be in ie vogue at the present day ; 
and perhaps for that very reason is looked upon 
as modern, and accordingly taken very little 
account of by those who confine Gemstone to 
the archeology of art. If it is so frequently 
overlooked, it most certainly cannot be because 
it is either unknown or forgotten, since we have 
long had daily reminiscences of the existence of 
such a nation as the Chinese, with whom we have 
lately entered into a sort of neighbourly inter- 
course. Yet though we at one time were so 
smitten with it, that we manufactured Chinese 
architecture for ourselves, it rarely obtains much 
notice in architectural publications. Though it 
would now be rather ad captandum, no speci- 
men has yet been given in Gailhabaud’s work, 
notwithstanding that it really is a style—a very 
limited one, indeed,—but still displaying a con- 
sistent and systematic mode of construction ; 
whereas, some of the examples there introduced 
—the Celtic, for instance—do not amount to 
anything like style, or even construction, being 
not buildings, but merely monumental stones. 
Neither is Chinese architecture spoken of by 
Schnaase, except very briefly and incidentally, 
by way of contrast to that of the rest of Asia, 
when he remarks, it affords a proof how high a 
degree of civilization a people may attain in 
all the arts of life ministering to material exist- 
ence, and yet manifest little or no feeling for 
art itself. The Chinese—and we have, perhaps, 
some of the race here at home—are a practical 
people, who do not care to cultivate art merely 
for art’s sake, but are well content to remain 
just as they are, at least as long as other people 
will let them do so. The fact is, their architec- 
ture is almost essentially unesthetic and unschén, 
—certainly not a little monotonous, and very 
limited in expression, It seems to have attained 





its present stature too early—to have shot up 
suddenly, and then all at once ceased growing— 
or else to have been stunted, like the feet of the 
Chinese ladies. One thing not a little remark- 
able in it is, that, contrary to what is observable 
in all other styles, its type is to be found in its 
domestic buildings, after which its temples and 
other public structures seem to have been 
fashioned, for the latter partake far more 
strongly of the domestic or house character, and 
its features, than can else be well accounted for ; 
certainly have very little of that expressed by 
the term monumental. Consequently, the two 
main divisions of Asia exhibit a striking anti- 
thesis to each other in regard to architectural 
taste : while the monuments of India are solemn 
and colossal, the structures of the Chinese are 
light, even to fragility of appearance, and 
withal gay even to gaudiness and frivolity. 
As far as climate may be supposed to have had 
any influence in producing it, this marked dif- 
ference becomes only the more puzzling,—at 
least, contradicts ordinary a ; since, accord- 
ing to that, we might naturally look to find 
what is the gayest and lightest of all the Orien- 
tal styles, the offspring of the southernmost 
regions of Asia, where substantial materials 
and solidity of construction seem to be less re- 
quired than in its northern latitudes. It is 
somewhat curious, too, that so far as it resem- 
bles any European one, the Chinese style par- 
takes considerably of the physiognomy of Swiss 
architecture,—the widely projecting roof and 
external galleries, with railings, being marked 
features of both. Hence we find a certain simi- 
larity of character prevailing under very different 
circumstances; and though it may be said that 
the resemblance is chiefly imaginary, the origin 
of some styles, and their relationship with 
others, have been accounted for upon grounds 
equally visionary ; so that, were it not for awk- 
wardly obstinate historic evidence to the con- 
trary, we might get up an hypothesis all-com- 
pact, to prove that Switzerland was originally 
peopled by a colony from Cathay. 

Passing over the architecture of India Proper 
and of Egypt, as being not only extinct, but 
altogether incapable of being revived, or even 
imitated, except in mere mockery and make- 
believe, we come to that style which retains a 
certain prescriptive vitality, and is received by 
the mr of modern Europe, and by Ame- 
rica also, as a standard authority. Influ- 
ential, however, as is the Greek style upon 
architectural study and criticism, the spirit of 
it has not penetrated us moderns. Either it is 
very ill understood, or else sadly violated, 
even where classical Grecian, in eontradistinc- 
tion from Roman or subsequent styles, has been 
avowedly adopted; nor is it very surprising 
that such should be the case, when the very 
qualities for which its greatest admirers most 
extol it, render it more or less ye E for 
any other purposes than those for which it was 
originally intended. Its native perfection is 
such as to be in some degree a defect, for, 
as Schnaase observes, in attaining complete- 
ness it also reached its conclusion. All that it 
aimed at,—all that it was possible consistently 
with its genius and constitution, it did accom- 
plish ; leaving nothing more for us to do but 
to copy its orders, and counterfeit the outlines 
of its temples,—with pains-taking accuracy in 
those respects, but with singular infidelity as 
to nearly all others; so that there is generally 
something motley and pyebald—a strange mix- 
ture of the antique and the modern in our most 
“correct” imitations, As it has not been done 
before, we could wish that Schnaase had con- 
sidered Grecian architecture with reference to 
the application of it at the present day, and had 
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favoured us with some remarks upon one or two 
of the most successful modern imitations. A 
critical parallel between these last—as exempli- 
fied by the German Walhalla, the Madeleine at 
Paris, &c.—could hardly fail to prove both in- 
teresting and instructive. Such comparison 
between originals and imitations might also be 
not unprofitably extended to other styles; since, 
by means of it, many might probably find 
out how it happens, that buildings tolerably 
correct in all their separate features and details, 
and so far according to precedent, are, never- 
theless, in their ensemble, quite different from 
—we need not say inferior to their professed 
exemplars. Ifa style be mastered in its entirety, 
the petty rules laid down for it by “ teachers’ — 
the mere ‘ schoolmasters” rather than masters 
of it—may be disregarded with impunity, per- 
haps even transgressed with success. 

In regard to the distinctive character of the 
respective cornices of the classical orders, 
Schnaase lays down a very good general rule, 
notwithstanding that it is not borne out by 
Athenian examples of the Ionic order. In them, 
the cornice partakes more of the simplicity and 
severity of the Doric style, than accords with 
the greatly more luxuriant character of the 
Ionic, in its columns and their capitals. In- 
stead of being raised above and detached from 
the frieze by a series of bed-mouldings be- 
neath it, the corona juts out immediately over 
that division of the entablature, as in the Doric 
order; thereby producing an expression of 
harshness and abruptness, together with that of 
meagreness and poverty, to what ought to be 
considered the crowning member, not of the 
entablature alone, but of the entire order, and 
which, therefore, ought to be made to bear the 
same analogous character to it, in point of im- 
portance and decoration, as the capitals them- 
selves do to the columns. Although authorized 
by the practice of the Greeks themselves, the 
merely corona-ed cornice—as for distinction’s 
sake we may term it—is so much at variance 
with all else that enters into the constitution 
of Ionic, especially of the more florid Athenian 
examples of it, that no authority can reconcile 
us to it, although it recommends itself largely 
to those who, even if they feel its incongruity, 
are not at all sorry to have a safe authority for 
reducing an Ionic cornice to what is little better 
than a mere shelf. 

As to Polychromy, Schnaase is of opinion that 
it was employed, to any considerable extent, 
chiefly in the Doric order, where there are but 
few carved mouldings, and but very sparingly 
indeed, if at all, in the Corinthian, on account 
of the far greater positive richness of the latter. 
We shall not stop to notice what he says of 
Etrurian architecture, further than to remark 
that he dwells chiefly upon its columnar struc- 
tures or temples, of which scarcely any remains 
are extant, and says comparatively littlein regard 
to its most interesting and best accredited remains 
—such as sepulchres, amphitheatres, emissoria, 
and conduits, all of them works in regard to 
which much has been brought to light by very 
recent researches, 

Small as is the space we have now left our- 
selves, we must point out with approbation the 
general estimate which Schnaase sums up, of 
Roman architecture, whose merits he readily 
admits, although they are not always of a kind 
that can be advocated according to abstract 
principles. He considers it to be in some re- 
spects superior even to the Grecian Doric; and 
as astyle, far more comprehensive—more varied, 
more pliant and accommodating than the Greek 
system, and more generally applicable, as more 
readily admitting of the changes required by 
altered purposes and circumstances. Grecian 
art is more pure, Roman more practicable, or, 








if such expression might pass, the latter may 
be termed the cleverer of the two. If we would 
do justice to Roman architecture, we ought, he 
says, to compare it rather with Egyptian than 
with Grecian. Like the former, it is rich, im- 
posing, grandiose, but of far more cheerful and 
ess overwhelming character; and—to make 
use of another odd expression—with more of 
humanity in it. In adopting Grecian, modern 
architectscan hardly avoid borrowing something 
from Roman also; and therefore in adopting 
this last they might fairly be allowed to borrow 
from the other in turn, so as to produce a style 
that should combine Roman composition and 
magnificence, with the studied refinement of 
Grecian detail. Were that done, we should 
have a fairer chance of working out by degrees 
a classical style of our own. But, unfortunately, 
whatever former style of the art we take up at 
the present day, we pique ourselves upon treat- 
ing it as literally as possible, even to the avoid- 
dance of aught that looks like a fresh idea, and 
more especially of what would look like a new 
train of ideas. In all schemes for the advance- 
ment of art,—whether it be architecture or any 
other, one important pre-requisite is, that those 
who follow it should be taught to feel and think 
as artists, and apply themselves to it accord- 


ingly. 


Historical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of 
Vienna in 1806. By the Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert Adair, G.C.B. Longman & Co. 


Tue memoir and documents here published 
relate to a period full of danger to Europe, and 
of difficulty in our relations with the continental 
powers. The volume is dedicated to Earl Grey, 
and written by one from whom “life and its busi- 
nesses” are now receding, and to whom long 
experience has given somewhat of a prophetic 
strain. It was not Sir Robert Adair’s original 
intention to publish it during his lifetime, but ‘‘ the 
many and increasing errors of the Foreign Press, 
in commenting on the matters of which it treats, 
induce him to alter his purpose.”” There are 
eminent men still living, who can test the truth 
of its statements—a consideration not to be dis- 
regarded. Where official permission was neces- 
sary for the publication of documents, Sir Robert 
obtained it from Lord Palmerston, Lord Aber- 
deen, and Prince Metternich. 

The “two principles” which were opposed in 
the revolutionary war with France, are yet so far 
from being reconciled, that we must still take 
some part in the conflict. It was under unfa- 
vourable circumstances that Mr. Fox, in 1806, 
came into power with Lord Grenville; and when 
negotiations for peace between England and 
France had to be conducted, Sir Robert Adair 
was, at this juncture, appointed Minister to the 
Court of Vienna. The present volume contains 
extracts from his despatches while there—from 
June 1806 to February 1808—a period subse- 
quent to the Grenville administration and the 
death of Fox. ‘ During the whole of this latter 
period,” says Sir Robert,— 

“The Author continued in the same course of 
action with which he began his mission, without 
receiving from the Ministers who succeeded Lord 
Grenville’s government any instructions in a different 
sense or spirit. He is entitled therefore to assume 
that on the main points of English European policy 
which, under Mr, Fox’s directions, he had been press- 
ing on the cqpsideration of the Austrian government, 
they saw no reason to alter the line of conduct which 
had been prescribed to him by their predecessors.” 

There had been, according to Sir Robert, no 
scheme of common action among the chief powers 
engaged against France. ‘The whole had been,”’ 
as Burke confessed, ‘“‘one error. It was but 
nominally a war of alliance. As the combined 
powers pursued it, there was nothing to hold an 











alliance togetlrer. There could be no tie of 
honour in a society for pillage.” But now that 
foreign conquest impended, they had awakened 
to a sense of common danger :— 

“Mr. Fox, on entering his office, found it full of 
despatches and other documents, verifying to the 
fullest extent this gloomy prospect of continental 
affairs. Something, however, was to be tried. The 
power of Russia, notwithstanding the disasters at 
Austerlitz, was still standing erect. Her last alliance 
with Austria, indeed, as to its specified objects, had 
been put an end to by the Treaty of Presburg, but 
for all the purposes of a common cause her alliance 
with England still subsisted. We had an alliance 
too with the king of the Two Sicilies; and we were 
on friendly terms with Austria. Here were Mr. Fox's 
means, and his only means, for protecting the Conti. 
nent from the arms of France, if unhappily the failure 
of the negotiation for peace should render the con- 
tinuance of war inevitable.” 

Sir Robert Adair succeeded, at Vienna, Sir 
Arthur Paget, who had resigned from a high 
sense of honour and delicacy. He thought him- 
self bound to offer it, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of one of his despatches, in which he 
had given an account, as it was his duty to do, 
of the causes which led to the capitulation of 
Ulm, and the failure of the last campaign. In 
this narrative, necessarily most confidential, it 
was not possible to avoid mentioning names and 
proceedings of distinguished persons, in a man- 
ner that, if divulged, must obviously lessen his 
efficiency with them in treating of other con- 
cerns. Mr. Fox himself had no intention of 
removing Sir Arthur Paget. He had the highest 
opinion of his ability, and told Sir Robert, when 
he took leave of him, that he had found no better 
despatches in his office than his. 

Sir Robert had no regular instructions from 
Mr. Fox; there being nothing, it seems, in his 
office on which to ground any. ‘I have none 
to give you,” said he to the new envoy; “go to 
Vienna, and send me yours.” Nevertheless, he 
specified some points which required particular 
attention, and particularly that in his first con- 
ference with Count Stadion he should state 
that “it appeared to our Cabinet that Austria 
was not sufficiently aware of her danger.” Sir 
Robert, accordingly, in his first interview, laid 
open to him, without reserve, the whole course 
of policy intended, stating explicitly that— 

“Thesystem of forcing or persuading foreign powers 
by means of subsidies, to enter into wars against 
their own conception of their interests, if ever it had 
been acted upon by England, was now effectually 
renounced ; but that at the same time, and _particu- 
larly with reference to the present situation of Austria, 
if she should feel herself in real danger from fresh 
exactions and injuries on the part of France, we were 
not the less determined to assist her in a defensive 
war; and I did not neglect to repeat to him Mr. 
Fox’s last words to me, ‘that Austria did not appear 
sufficiently aware of her danger.’” 

It was the wish and interest of Austria to main- 
tain the peace, hard as it was, which she had just 
concluded at Presburg, and therefore to promote 
the general peace of Europe. She could, how- 
ever, take no partin thetransactions, but watched 
them with intense anxiety. Russia having 
signed a separate peace with France, caused her 
much alarm. Only a few days before, M. d’Ou- 
bril, the Russian plenipotentiary, had arrived at 
Vienna on his way to Paris, but though he had 
communications with Count Razamotfsky, the 
Russian ambassador, and with Sir Robert, he 
kept the intention a secret equally from both 
parties. At the time, Sir Robert suspected thai 
the plenipotentiary had acted in opposition to 
his instructions; but these, having since been 
published, now show that he did not at least ex- 
ceed his commission. The treaty in question 
was signed on the 20th of July; next day Lord 
Yarmouth presented his full powers for entering 
into a negotiation on the part of England, 
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“Austria was surprised, alarmed, perplexed ; 
a difference, consequently, took place between 
Count Stadion and Sir Robert. The fact was 
tc 

” To produce his full powers on the instant, or to 
quit Paris in twenty-four hours, was the alternative 
offered to Lord Yarmouth, before M. d’Oubril could 
have well folded up his treaty. Placed in so new 
and difficult a situation, the French government, 
having actually refused him the short delay necessary 
to get fresh instructions upon it from his own govern- 
ment, and unwilling to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of an absolute rupture, Lord Yarmouth had 
indeed given way, and by so doing had admitted that 
he was ready officially to discuss the pretension of 
France to place Sicily among the objects to be treated 
for; but on the other hand it will be no less clear 
on referring, as we shall shortly do, to the correspon- 
dence, that from the beginning to the end the French 
negociators never advanced a single step towards 
their object of acquiring Sicily, nor even so far as to 
obtain an estimation of its value from the British 
plenipotentiary in considering what might constitute 
an equivalent for it.” 

When these circumstances became known, 
the good understanding between the envoy and 
the minister was re-established. 

Pitt was dead, but Napoleon was living—and 
in him lay (according to Sir Robert) the cause 
of failure of all hopes and plans for peace: 
Bonaparte, too, had strong faith an the current 
report as to Fox’s supposed Gallican preferences. 
Both the friends and enemies of that statesman 
had contributed to give that impression :— 

“ Having detected, as they thought in their wisdom, 
an ‘esoteric doctrine’ in his politics, his enemies had 
for years been representing him as an ambitious and 
disappointed man, who not finding in his own country 
the place due to his pretensions and powers, had 
identified himself with the French cause, and who 
sought for peace, not so much for its own sake, or 
for any good he might hope for ultimately to the 
world from the change which had been effected in its 
social condition, as for the means it would afford of 
securing and fixing the destinies of a revolution, 
through the influence of which he was to obtain ele- 
vation for himself. On the other hand, many eager 
friends who, on no better authority than the inspira- 
tion of their own zeal, had acquired the habit of 
considering themselves as speaking his sentiments, 
helped not a little to countenance that preposterous 
belief by a boundless admiration of the new theories, 
and by a vehemence of language in regard to foreign 
monarchies ill-suited, to say the least of it, to ques- 
tions of political conduct involving such mighty in- 
terests, as those we were then contending for.” 

We are not pledging ourselves to Sir Robert’s 
opinions on these points; but only stating the 

int of view in which he looks at the party re- 
ations ofthe period. Fox, then, thus suffering 
under the suspicion of a Jacobin taint, occupied 
4 misunderstood relation in connexion with 
Napoleon, who had cherished a full belief that 
he should hear nothing from him about the 
balance of power, or the antiquated and exploded 
system of international confederacies. He was 
acordingly disappointed; and consequently 
ascribed to the negotiations a character of frank- 
hess and vivacity at the beginning, which he 
denied to them at the close. M. Bignon’s view 
ofthese transactions in his ‘ Histoire de France,’ 
Tepeats that of Napoleon, which Sir Robert, 

owever, has deemed it his duty to contest ; 
and he grounds his objections on the official 
correspondence before us from the 26th of March 
to the 20th of April, and particularly on the 
letters of Mr. Fox and M. de Talleyrand, here 
brought in evidence. 
hat we have said of the nature and character 
ofthe work, will serve to indicate its merit and 
value. This is all the space we can devote to 
tat present—but we hope, hereafter, to give it 
that great attention which its importance de- 
$, 





Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. 
Comprising a Description of a Tour through 
Texas. By G. W. Kendall. 2 vols. Wiley 
& Putnam. 


Tue author of this stirring and graphic narrative 
informs us, that his intention in writing it was 
“to interest and amuse.” As the ground he 
treads is comparatively new, he certainly enjoys 
an advantage which seldom now-a-days falls to 
the lot of traveller or book-maker. Santa Fé is 
a settlement situated some few miles east of the 
Rio Grande, which is claimed as the western 
boundary of Texas. It was the policy of the 
then Texan president, General Lamar, to opena 
direct trade with Santa Fé by a route known to 
be much nearer than the great Missouri track, 
and also to bring so much of the prairie of New 
Mexico as lies upon the eastern side of the Rio 
Grande, under the protection of his government, 
ifhe could. Mr. Kendall joined the expedition 
for the mere sake of amusement. A prairie 
tour is an opportunity for enterprise and excite- 
ment, not at all to be neglected by the thorough- 
going traveller. The incentives, our author tells 
us, were on this occasion unusually strong. They 
were to pass over a portion of country entirely 
unknown to the white man, and might reasonably 
expect to’meet with a greater share of adventure 
than usually happensto Western travellers. They 
felt confident that they should meet with large 
bands of Indians, known to live directly on their 
path, who were hostile alike to Texasand Mexico, 
and with whom they should have an occasional 
‘“‘skrimmage.”” They should see the American 
Indian in his primitive and unvisited retreat. 
It was not in mortal to resist such temptations. 

Our author is an American, and pretty roundly 
expresses his contempt at the travelling incapa- 
cities of the English, His own go-a-head pro- 
pensities, however, cost him somewhat dear. At 
Austin (the capital of Texas), an accident oc- 
curred which nearly prevented his joining the 
expedition ; having injured his ankle severely 
by the fall from the edge of a precipice. 

Three days after the expedition was on its 
march, a neat Jersey waggon, drawn by two 
mules, and covered so as to be protected from 
the sun and rain during the long marches, was 
provided for the invalid. The capital of Texas 
being the extreme frontier town, they soon found 
themselves in the wild :— 

“We made a short stop, during the heat of the 
day, at a cool grove. Near it was a fine spring of 
water, and under the shade of the over-arching boughs 
a plain dinner was prepared. Every man appeared 
to be his own cook, President Lamar as well 
as the rest. I also observed that his excellency 
unsaddled and staked his own horse on a small plot 
of grass near by. There wasa specimen of Republican 
simplicity—the chief magistrate of a nation cooking 
his own dinner and grooming his own horse! Inall 
my intercourse with General Lamar I ever found him 
a courteous and honourable gentleman, possessing a 
brilliant intellect, which has been highly cultivated ; 
and if Texas ever had a warm and untiring friend, it 
was and is Mirabeau B. Lamar. * * Here I would 
state, that never since the discovery of America had 
such a journey been undertaken. Years before the first 
waggon started from St. Louis for Santa Fé every inch 
of the country was well known, andthe routethat was 
tobe taken clearly defined ; all that was known in our 
case was, that Austin was in such a latitude and 
longitude and Santa Fé in another—of the principal 
part of the country between the two points not a 
man among us knew anything. That deep rivers 
were to be crossed, that ravines were to be encoun- 
tered, that salt and dry prairies were to be met—in 
short, that innumerable obstacles would be found in 
our path, were things that every one expected: of 
the nature and extent of these obstacles all were 
alike ignorant. Yet, in the face of difficulties which 
seemed almost insurmountable, the expedition started, 
and after toil almost incredible they were overcome 





—twenty-four waggons were taken in safety over 


nearly a thousand miles that never had been trodden 
before except by the savage. At starting it was 
known that the direct course was almost northwest ; 
but as it was feared there might be a scarcity of 
water by taking a straight line, it was deemed pru- 
dent to follow the course of the Brazos, cut through the 
celebrated Cross Timbers before reaching the Red 
River, and then follow up that stream, the course of 
which was supposed to be nearly east and west. By 
this route we made nearly a right angle, and the 
journey was much longer, and probably more 
difficult.” 

Sleep, our author tells us, is “ a very simple 
process upon a campaign :”’— 

* A person has only to pick out a soft place upon 
the ground, roll himself up in his blanket, and take 
immediate possession of his bedroom ; and though 
people who have never lived ‘out of doors’ may 
picture anything but comfort with such lodgings, 
sounder, sweeter, and more refreshing sleep never 
visited the downiest couch than can be found upon 
the earth on one of our western prairies. Should 
any of my readers ever undertake a tour of the kind, 
and find any difficulty in getting to sleep, I can 
recommend a plan to bring about that desirable 
object which has never been known to fail in a single 
instance : just count the stars.” 

Having encamped at a short distance from 
the river Bragos, a stampede appeared amon 
the horses of the party, which is described wit 
great spirit. 

But we cannot dwell on the mere accidents 
of the expedition, but must press onward, passing 
over prairies on fire—rocky spring-heads—clever 
hoaxes—ruins of Indian villages—midnight ac- 
cidents—and such like—until we come to an 
Indian hunting a buffalo :— 

“ The savage was mounted on a small but beauti- 
fully-formed bay horse, of short, quick stride, yet 
fine and powerful action. He was armed with a 
long lance, which he held poised in his hand, while 
a bow and quiver were strapped to his back. His 
dress was a buckskin shirt, with leggins of the same 
material, while his long black hair, although partially 
confined by a yellow band about his head, was wav- 
ing in the breeze created by his rapid course along 
the prairie. He had scarcely got clear of the curtain, 
which confined our view to objects only in advance 
of the waggon, when another Indian was discovered 
following immediately in his steps. ‘Los Indios! , 
Los Indios!’ said Mr. Navarro, with consternation’ * 
depicted on his countenance, while he was eagerly 
feeling about in the bottom of the waggon for his 
rifle. *Camanches!’ shouted Fitz, at the same 
time pummelling and kicking the mules into a break- 
neck gallop, in the hope of soon coming up with the 
advance-guard, which now could not be far ahead, 
* The whole tribe !° I could not help exclaiming, as 
I now looked out at the hinder end of the waggon, and 
saw still another well-mounted Indian dashing down 
the roll of the prairie with the speed of the wind, 
and, to appearance, making directly for us. This 
whole scene was enacted in a few seconds, and in our 
lame and unprotected situation our minds were but 
ill at ease on the score of an attack. The appear- 
ance of the last Indian, and the reasonable supposi- 
tion that a large body might be following him, induced 
Fitz to kick and beat the mules more zealously than 
before, and at such a rate did they go, that the race 
between us and the foremost Indian was close, and 
forashort distance well contested ; while the buffalo led 
her wild pursuers along directly by our side, and so 
near that the very earth, thrown from their horses’ 
hoofs, rattled against the curtains of our waggon. The 
savages, though they must have been aware of our 
proximity, did not appear to bestow a single glance 
upon an object so strange as a Jersey waggon must 
have been to them, but kept their eyes steadily hent 
upon their prey. With mad eagerness this strange 
race went on, the Indians using every endeavour to 
overtake and lance the unfortunate cow, while we 
were even more anxious to gain the protection of our 
friends. I had noticed, not a little to our relief, that 
the hindmost Indian wheeled his horse suddenly on 
seeing our waggon, and retraced his steps over the roll 
of the prairie ; but the other two never deviated from 
their course. In a race of half mile they had gained, 





perhaps, a hundred yards on us, An abrupt turn in 
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the prairie ridge now concealed them from our 
sight, and, before we had reached this point, the 
sharp reports of several rifles, in quick succession, 
convinced us that our unexpected neighbours had 
been seen by the advance-guard, and that succour 
was near if needed.” 

At length, one of the company meets with 
a body of Indian warriors, who turn out to be 
Wacoes, and inhabitants of a large village on 
the banks of a stream, through which the party 
have to pass. 

“When within a couple of miles of the Indian 
village a beautiful spectacle suddenly presented itself. 
Before us was a large and delightful valley, through 
which a river coursed along, with just trees enough 
to relieve the eye without concealing any of the 
beauties. In a large bend of the stream the village 
was situated, and all around were the corn-fields, 
pumpkin and melon patches of the inhabitants. In 
the distance, on the other side, the prairie rose gently, 
without a tree or bush to destroy the uniformity of 
the rich carpeting of green with which it was covered; 
in a western and south-western direction, exactly on 
our course should we not cross the river, the country 
appeared rugged and broken, and offering the greatest 
dificulty to our progress with the waggons. As we 
descended the long waive of the prairie which over- 
looked the valley, we could see that all was bustle 
and commotion in the village, now scarce a mile dis- 
tant. Suddenly a considerable party was seen dash- 
ing off to the southwest, accompanied by a large 
troop of horses. We were not near enough to dis- 
tinguish, with certainty, but saw enough to convince 
us that this party was composed of the women and 
children, as well as old men of the tribe, and 
that with these they were despatching all their 
superfluous horses. This seemed to indicate that 
our own reception would be anything but pacific, 
as the warriors always send off their families and 
moveable property when they themselves make a 
stand; but our party kept steadily on. Some of the 


older Indian fighters cast glances back, to measure the 


amount of the support we might receive from the 
command in case we should be attacked, while all 
looked well to their powder-horns and bullet- pouches, 
and examined their flints and percussion-caps, to 
see that all was right. In low and hurried tones one 
volunteer would ask another for a few caps or ball 
patches, or for a spare flint, and the whole face of 
things began to assume an aspect decidedly bel- 
ligerent, when suddenly another party was seen 
dashing from the village and following directly in the 
footsteps of the former and largerthrong. We were 
now within less than ‘half a mile, and it was evident 
enough that the latter party was composed of war- 
riors only, or grown men. Before we had reached 
the river, which bounded the village on its southern 
side, still another party was seen flying off in a north- 
ern direction, ascending the undulating prairie on the 
opposite side of the town. From these movements 
it now appeared evident that the Indians were de- 
serting their heretofore peaceful home ; yet thinking 
there might still be some of the tribe remaining, Van 
Ness and Carlos were sent forward with the white 
flag. As they entered the village a solitary Indian, 
the last of his tribe that had remained to this time, 
was seen emerging from the opposite side and dashing 
off at lightning speed on the trail of his brothers. 
Thus, in certainly less than half an hour, was the 
Wacoe village deserted by all its inhabitants, and in 
even less time not one of them could be seen in any 
direction upon the prairies.” 

Thus what is “sport” to the white man, is 
often “death” to the red. Great is the moral 
force of civilization. 'The Wacoes seem not only 
to have understood it, but to have realized it, in 
their own community, to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent. Brave, warlike, strong; the Wacoes had 
comfortable houses, and cornfields, and many 
luxuries; an art of music, and a government: 
they had never been corrupted by association 
with the whites, nor enfeebled by the use of 
alcohol. The experienced bad faith of the whites 
was the reason why, on the approach of our 
travellers, the Wacoes deserted at once their 
village. They forbore, however, to attack the 
party, or make any attempt on their property ; 


a forbearance probably due to the presence of a 
six-pounder which the Texans took with them; 
for it is difficult to get an Indian within the ut- 
most range of “ the big gun” of the whites, the 
power of cannon shot being much magnified by 
their apprehensions. But the course of our 
Texans was not to be always so smooth. Mis- 
taking their way, through the ignorance of their 
guide, they encountered peril and suffering which 
became intensely interesting, and engaged them 
for thirteen days in going a distance which might 
have been accomplished in four. A prairie on 
fire now consumes their waggons, with all their 
trunks and valuables. Desolate, and out of 
health and spirits, they reach at length “a dog- 
town’’—for the prairie dogs, as our readers know, 
are sociable, and live in villages. Off some of 
these dogs the party had to make their meal. 
Next they encounter the Caygiias Indians, who 
kill Lieut. Hull and four of their men, for this 
tribe esteem the whites as their natural enemies, 
and never give them quarter, Dreary journeys 
over the solitary and apparently boundless prairie, 
avoiding ravines and gullies, coming upon un- 
expected chasms—one nearly a thousand feet in 
depth !—and of such wild grandeur, that Niagara, 
it is said, has even less sublimity; bivouacs at 
night, during athunder-shower, &c., such are the 
incidents related, until, for the first time during 
seven days, our Texans get a prospect of moun- 
tains, and soon after discern traces of Mexican 
inhabitants. Guided by the river and the valley, 
and other natural signs, they at length reached an 
encampment of Mexicans, at the mouth of the 
gorge at which the river enters the Angosturas. 
They were now within two or three days’ ride of 
the settlement, after having been thirteen days 
upon the road, with really not provisions enough 
for three. Intelligence being brought that their 
outriders had fallen in with shepherds and a herd 
of 17,009 sheep, they haete to the fine camping 
ground on the Rio Gallinas, and, as starving 
men will, gormandize on twenty of the largest 
and the fattest: whereupon our author gives 
us his experience of the sensations that attend 
starving :— 

“ T have never yet seen a treatise or dissertation 
upon starving to death—I can speak feelingly of 
nearly every stage except the last. For the first two 
days through which a strong and healthy man is 
doomed to exist upon nothing, his sufferings are, 
perhaps, more acute than in the remaining stages— 
he feels an inordinate, unappeasable craving at the 
stomach, night and day. The mind runs upon beef, 
bread, and other substantials; but still, in a great 
measure, the body retains itsstrength. On the third 
and fourth days, but especially on the fourth, this in- 
cessant craving gives place to a sinking and weakness 
of the stomach, accompanied by a nausea. The 
unfortunate sufferer still desires food, but with loss 
of strength he loses that eager craving which is felt 
in the earlier stages. Should he chance to obtain a 
morsel or two of food, as was occasionally the case 
with us, he swallows it with a wolfish avidity; but five 
minutes afterward his sufferings are more intense than 
ever. He feels as if he had swallowed a living lobster, 
which is clawing and feeding upon the very foundation 
of his existence. On the fifth day his cheeks sud- 
denly appear hollow and sunken, his body attenuated, 
his colour an ashy pale, and his eye wild, glassy, can- 
nibalish. The different parts of the system now war 
with each other. The stomach calls upon the legs 
to go with it in quest of food: the legs, from very 
weakness, refuse. The sixth day brings with it in- 
creased suffering,although the pangs of hunger are lost 
in an overpowering languor and sickness. The head 
becomes giddy—the ghosts of well-remembered din- 
ners pass in hideous procession through the mind. 
The seventh day comes, bringing increased lassitude 
and farther prostration of strength. The arms hang 
listlessly, the legs drag heavily. The desire for food 
is still left, to a degree, but it must be brought, not 
sought. The miserable remnant of life which still 
hangs to the sufferer is a burden almost too grievous 








duces a desire still to preserve it, if it can be saved 
without a tax upon bodily exertion. The mind 
wanders. At one moment he thinks his weary limbs 
cannot sustain him a mile—the next, he is endowed 
with unnatural strength, and if there be a certaint 

of relief before him, dashes bravely and strongly on- 
ward, wondering whence proceeds this new and sud. 
den impulse.’”’ 


The shepherds from whom they had pur- 
chased their provisions gave them unpleasant 
news. The country was against them. Hoy- 
land and his party were prisoners at Santa Fé; 
an American named Rowland, a merchant at 
San Miguel, had also been imprisoned, and his 
goods confiscated. The conduct of the villagers 
towards them had a tendency to corroborate 
these statements; suspicion evidently was the 
order of the day. On their arrival at Cuesta 
they were betrayed into a surrender of their 
arms, and then surrounded to be shot. The 
agents in this nefarious transaction were “the 
notorious Dimasio Salezar,” and one of their 
own companions, named Lewis. 

“That we were to be immediately shot was now 
terribly manifest. We exchanged glances with each 
other, and those glances plainly told that each of my 
companions, in obedience to Fitzgerald’s emphatic 
call, was prepared to rush upon the cowardly and 
faithless miscreants the moment they were in the act 
of levelling their guns, to wrest their weapons from 
them, and therf to sell his life at as dear a rate as 
possible. I will give Lewis the credit of acting, in 
that moment of extreme peril, as became a man. 
My station happened to be on the extreme left of 
my companions, the position bringing me within a 
yard of a young Mexican, whom I afterwards ascer- 
tained to be a son of the Alcalde of San Miguel, 
Tied loosely around his waist was a coarse cotton 
handkerchief, in which he had stuck two of Colt’s re- 
volving pistols, taken from one of my friends. These 
I instantly determined to seize upon in the mélée, 
while each of my companions had singled out his 
man to spring upon at the signal. A man lives 
almost an age ina single moment of imminent danger 
—his thoughts crowd upon each other with such 
lightning rapidity, that his past life, its promises and 
hopes, are reviewed at a glance. I thought of home, 
relations, friends, in the fleeting moment which 
passed after Salezar had manifested his inhuman in- 
tentions; but the thoughts that came uppermost with 
all of us were of deep regret that we had given up 
our arms to such cowardly assassins, mingled with 
the bitter consciousness that we were to be shot down 
like dogs, without a possible chance that our friends 
could ever know the place or manner of our death. 
But our thoughts were suddenly checked by a motion 
from Salezar, as if to give the word of command for 
our execution. I cast hurried glances at Fitzgerald 
and my comrades for a signal to make a dash; but 
at this juncture an altercation ensued between 
Dimasio and a Mexican named Vigil. Not a word 
could I understand, but from my companions I 
learned that the latter was interfering for our lives. 
He contended that we had entered the settlements 
openly and peacefully, and that we had asked to see 
and hold converse with Governor Armijo. With 
him rested the power of life and death, and before 
him we must be taken. Vigil prevailed over the 
blood-thirsty captain, and thus were our lives spared ; 
but in the few moments which had passed since we 
were first drawn up, we had lived a common lifetime 
of excitement.” 

They reach Santa Fé as prisoners, and have 
an audience with the governor, who treats them 
as enemies to New Mexico, imprisons all, am 
shoots some. It isa fearful tale:—‘‘ The bodies 
of the murdered men were allowed to remain 
where they had fallen until near night, a large 
pack of dogs congregating around them, licking 
their blood, and tearing their clothes. They 
were then taken to a prairie near the town, 
denied a burial, and were finally devoured by 
wolves!” Such are some of the horrors ¢i- 
countered by our author, in search of the exciting 
in a prairie tour. 





to be borne ; yet his inherent love of existence in- 


It is impossible, in a sketch of this kind, to 
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i thing like an adequate notion of the 
re of incident contained in the volume which 
we have just gone through. We are compelled 


to pass over descriptions of the Mexican women, 
a instances of their kindness and hospitality 
to the prisoners ; the memoir of Manuel Armijo, 
the governor ; the hopes and fears entertained 
by the author as to his promised liberation ; and 
the minute details of continuous misery and 
oppression ; of desperation, and life-weariness, 
and mental exhaustion, and foul cold-blooded 
murder. These, and numberless other parti- 
culars, the reader must seek in the narrative 
itself; for we must pass on to the second 


volume. 





Letters to Friends at Home, from June 1842 
to May 1843. By an Idler. Calcutta, Star 
Press A London, Smith & Elder. 

Turse letters have excited more attention in 

India than anything which has appeared from 

the Bengal Press since Parker published his 

fierce attacks on the Salt monopoly. Professing 
to be a monthly summary of news, they are in 
fact a lively and rather caustic commentary 
on men and things, well calculated to excite at- 


tention in a land where the liberty of the press | 


is but of recent date. Placed at too great a dis- 
tance from the scene of the occurrences to verify 
the circumstances, we are not in a position to 
pronounce on the justice, or injustice, of the 
author’s comments; it is enough for us if the 
statements have sufficient verisimilitude to jus- 
tify the inferences. The sketch of the Governor- 
General describes a character not very uncom- 
mon in public life, and we therefore extract a 
part of it, without at all vouching for its likeness 
to Lord Ellenborough :— 

“He thinks it possible to blow the bellows and 
finger the notes of the State organ at the same time. 
Not content with handling the ribbons, he must needs 
gointo the stable to rub down the last team, and 
harness the next. He rushes into all the insignificance 
of details, without dreaming that he may thereby 
possibly be distracted from the course of great 
measures. He isa man whose house would be gutted 
in a riot while he was laying down the law to a 
neighbour for the baiting and setting of a mouse-trap. 
He is not satisfied with being Governor-General of 
India ; his pride is to be many things more, all con- 
spiring to make him very much less. He is just 
now all enthusiasm, and works as indefatigably as a 
young disengaged girl dances. From the slow and 
dignified minuet movement of legislation, he quickly 
slid into the dos @ dos of a council quadrille, and 
after waltzing some dozen heads of departments till 
they doubted which end they stood on, he started off 
fora country dance, in which he has got as far as 
Allahabad : when he will come ‘down again,’ is a 
oy upon which no one has ventured to specu- 

te.” 


Amore favourable portrait, that of a recent 
Visitor to England, we know to be a pretty 
fiithful representation of the distinguished 
original :— 

“Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, of the House of 
Carr, Tagore, and Co.—the Malta Papers call him a 
prinee_does not appear to have hurried towards 
England, probably anxious to reach it in the fulness 
fsummer. He writes from Malta, in terms of warm 
admiration of all he has seen, and dwells with some 
gusto on the antiquities of Egypt. He is by far the 

specimen of a native gentleman you have ever 
tad in England, and will give those who make his 
acquaintance a better idea of what European inter- 
course has done for this country, than half a dozen 
volumes could tell them. Asa man who has gone 
at inadvance of his time; taken the lead on all 
seeasions when public objects were to be promoted ; 
fitea the wealthy, and befriended the poor, to whom 
besides his private charity he has been a munificent 
public benefactor, he certainly merits marked dis- 
tnetion at home, and no doubt will receive it.” 

We cannot be seduced by this lively writer 
ito an examination of the yarious vicissitudes 


of the Afghan war, on which he dilates with 
more warmth than is consistent with his profes- 
sions of indifference to party. His descriptions 
of Calcutta and its society are exaggerated into 
caricature ; but there is some truth in the sketch 
of a young lady’s life in “the city of palaces :” 

“A girl here is a prisoner all day, and, if she is 
eddied about in the circles of parties, something of a 
show the best part of every night. If she does not 
fancy this whirl-a-gig existence, but prefers a tamer 
monotony, it is too tame—dinner at eight and bed 
at ten, for domestic people keep remarkably early 
hours, and really domestic evenings are things non- 
existent: I speak as to the rule, and not doubting 
exceptions. What can be more hateful to a girl, 
who has been accustomed to live inthe country and 
pass half her time in the open air with her flowers, 
, and her birds, and herschools, and her humble neigh- 
| bours, than to be immured in a darkened room from 
| eight or nine o’clock in the morning till six or seven 
| in the evening, then to have an hour of such freedom 
| as can be enjoyed in a carriage, and then to return 
| to apartments glaring with light, crowded with people 
as dull as well-dressed mobs always are, and as hot 
as an engine-room in a steamer? What can be worse 
than this, except the knowledge that to-day, to-morrow, 
and next day bring but a repetition of unprofitable 
oppressive yesterday ?” 

The celebrated proclamation about the gates 
| of Somnauth was bir game for the Idler, but 
| he has overdone the jest. In fact, all commen- 
tary on so strange a production was unnecessary; 
the extraordinary ignorance it displays, the 
childish bombast of its style, and the absurdity 
of making a pair of old gates into a trophy, were 
so ridiculous in themselves, that all comment 
on their folly was supererogatory. There is, 
however, one bit of the story not known in Eng- 
land, which is too good to be lost :— 

“ What do you think is the last we heard of this 
trophy? Heard! Imaysayseen. Why his Lord- 
ship has purloined a bit of the trophy, had it reduced 
to powder, and sent down to the Asiatic Society in a 
pill-box to ascertain whether it is sandal wood! 
That's a fact as sure as you are a living man, and if 
you are among the blessed, your executors may swear 
to it on my authority. Suppose you to be, as I 
heartily hope you are, still among the wicked, do 
send to Punch, and acquaint him with the incident; 
let Hood know it, and H. B., and any one else who 
| has a keen relish forthe ridiculous. I deeply regret 
that the report is not out, but I am confidently 
informed that the specimen smelt confoundedly of 
turpentine. If the gates are really of sandal, I 
should recommend his Lordship, as there scems no 
further use for them, to get them ground bodily into 
powder, have that made into paste,and be embalmed 
in the same after death (or before if he pleases), as 
the natives anoint themselves with this very prepara. 
tion.” 
|_ We take leave of the Idler with a hope that 
| he will devote some portion of his leisure to 
the cultjvation of good-nature; his censure 
would be more efficacious if it were less indis- 
criminate. 








Travels in Scotland—[ Reisen, §c.| By J. G. 
Kohl. Williams & Norgate. 

Tur style of Mr. Kohl's writing is the best ex- 
planation of the rapidity with which he com- 
— and publishes. Open eyes, and an open, 

indly heart, are the qualifications which he 
takes with him wherever he goes, and in conse- 
quence his writings are always instructive and 
pleasing, and his observations well worthy of at- 
tention. His Travels in Scotland are certainly 
not the least interesting volumes which he has 
published. He seems to have seen everything, 
from the palace to the hut. This determination 
to see everything is curiously evinced in a letter 
which he addressed to the Marchioness of Brea- 
dalbane, whose castle is not open to public view, 
but into which our traveller obtained ready ac- 
cess; in truth, what lady or gentleman could 


asthe following, which Mr. Kohl, evidently 
rather proud of the success of his diplomacy, 
publishes for the benefit of all future travellers? 

My lady! suffer a stranger to approach your lady- 
ship with a petition, and grant a gracious hearing to 
a wanderer, who, at this late time of the year and of 
the evening, knocks at the gate of your palace. I 
come from the far banks of the Danube and the dis- 
tant shores of the sea, which is called the Black. I 
would that I could say I came from some more dis- 
tant spot. Anirresistible impulse to see the dwelling- 
places of mankind, the homely, alas! too often 
wretched, huts of the poor, and the noble palaces of 
the great, urges me on to carry a pilgrim’s staff (not 
always comfortable), as far through the world as my 
weak strength allows. I have visited the three great 
and beautiful islands over which her Britannic Ma- 
jesty holds sway, and have now arrived at the cottages 
of the poor inhabitants of the village of Kenmore, 
who boast that from time immemorial they have been 
tenants and vassals of the illustrious house of Breadal- 
bane. I chose this place as the farthest point of my 
journey in romantic Caledonia, beyond which my 
desires go not, because, in its neighbourhood, rise the 
battlements of the far-famed castle, under whose 
roof, as I am told, a lovely altar is erected, to the 
honourable Penates of your Ladyship: and because 
round about this spot spreads the green carpet of the 
charming park, in which, as fame reports far and 
wide, the elves and water nymphs, the Dryades and 
wood deities have been peculiarly active in forming 
a natural picture worthy of being spread before the 
windows of your castle. Night, indeed, veils the 
whole valley from me with envious darkness, and I 
have been led to fear, that day will never dawn for 
me on the Elysium which your grace inhabits. But 
I would not entirely give up hope, and therefore ven- 
ture to appeal to your goodness, and to address to 
your Ladyship the prayer, that at your bidding the 
closed gates may open to me, and hundred-eyed 
Helios may show me all—even the innermost con- 
tents of your palace. Should you grant this request, 
there will always be devoted to you the grateful heart 
of a wandering philosopher. 

What proprietor of a palace, however exclu- 
sive, cod resist the flattering appeal of the 
wanderer from the shores of the distant Danube ? 
{t is needless to say, that he was permitted to 
see the whole of the Breadalbane castle, from 
“turret to foundation stone.” 

Mr. Kohl visited Glasgow, first of all the 
Scotch cities, and was much struck with the 
wealth of the leading manufacturers, so far sur- 
passing anything known on the continent. He 
did not see the interior of Glasgow cathedral on 
his way, as it was under repair, but makes up 
for this deficiency by a meditation on cathedrals 
and architecture in general :— 

Near the hill of the Necropolis is situated the 
cathedral of Glasgow, the oldest and most interesting 
building in the city. It is said to contain the finest 
crypt in Great Britain. This, unfortunately, I was 
unable to see, as it was under repair, and I was conse- 
quently ‘enied admission. This is another of the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Gothic churches which, in the 
year 1842, were undergoing restoration and repair 
throughout Europe. In ten years time, probably, 
Gothic Europe will stand among us again as it existed 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Every- 
where in the whole of Scotland, as in England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, and other countries, I found 
this spirit of Gothic restoration, and Greek imitation, 
I must add, astir. For in Glasgow, as in other British 
towns, one is astonished by the number of buildings 
erected in Greek taste, and provided with an incre- 
dible stock of Corinthian, Ionic, and Dorie columns. 
The Hunterian Museum, the Exchange, the Town 
Hall, are all in the Greek style. The Exchange 
astonished me most, with its extraordinary abun- 
dance of columns. In this point of view it is more 
Greek than the Greek buildings themselves. ‘This 
imitation of Greek buildings is a phenomenon to be 
found throughout all Europe, from the Exchange in 
Petersburgh, the Museum in Berlin, the Glyptothek 
in Munich, tothe Magdalene Church and the Bourse 
in Paris, and the Exchanges in England and Scot- 
land. It is really remarkable how active we are in 
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we turn to the one or the other, whenever anything 
on a great scale is to be built. Some hundred years 
hence it will be remarked, that the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were not able to strike out a 
style of architecture for themselves. Is it then quite 
impossible to escape from the Greek columns, the 
Byzantine oupolas, and the Gothic towersand arches ? 
And are architects to be condemned for ever to ape 
this classical antiquity ? Are no different forms and 
shapes to spring out of the ground and brain of man? 
If we cannot conceive any such new form, that is no 
sign that such a conception can never start into life. 
The Greeks in their time could have had noidea ofa 
Gothic tower and the beauty of a Gothic cathedral. 
It is, indeed, singular, that we find none of our archi- 
tects gifted with sufficient imagination, that we could 
give him a commission to execute a building in an 
entirely new, but no less beautiful and classical a 
style. 

Ideas these, not new to readers of the Athe- 
neum, but coming with the force of confirma- 
tion from one who has seen and thought so 
much. Mr. Kohl met with plenty of his 
friends, the Irish beggars, in Glasgow. Here is 
a Saturday scene, introducing them, and a 
Sunday scene by way of contrast :— 

The number of Irish in this city amounts to not 
less than 30,000, I met with the greatest part of this 
Irish population in the streets in the evening as I 
went home, by way of the High Street, the Cross, 
the Salt Market, and the Trongate. It wasa Satur- 
day, on which day the whole of the poor population 
in most Irish and British towns is to be found out 
of doors. In the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the Cross the crowd was especially great. Here 
the people stood together in close groups, and went 
up and down in crowds. Most of the works at Glas- 
gow were but in half employ at the time of my visit, 
and it was reckoned that in Paisley and Glasgow 
together, there were 12,000 men without work or 
food. The sight of these large masses of people, 
among whom whole families of beggars were moving 
up and down, singing their misfortunes, and where 
at the corner of every street stood people begging 
for bread, made a very melancholy impression upon 
me. The most miserable figures were several young, 
powerful, well-dressed persons, who stood as stiff and 
dumb as wax dolls, in the gutter near the pavement 
—the usual position of English beggars—holding 
their hats silently before them. No greater contrast 
can be imagined, than that between the streets of 
Glasgow on a Saturday, and the same streets on a 
Sunday morning. On Saturday, the rich stay at 
home and leave the field tothe poor; on Sunday the 
rich fill the streets, and one looks round in vain for 
the poor. On the Saturday one may see the people 
in want of bread and work, on the Sunday the 
church-going, bread-possessing folk in the streets of 
Glasgow. The Sunday is, as is well known, more 
strictly kept in Scotland than in England, and 
although a London Sunday has a very sober appear- 
ance to the stranger who comes from Paris, or indeed 
from any part of the continent, yet in this particular 
respect London appears a veritable Sodom and Go- 
morrha, when compared with Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. One hears and sees in Glasgow, the whole 
Sunday through, nothing but gentlemen and ladies 
wandering in long trains from one church to another. 
I also visited some churches on this day, but I must 
confess that I received little edification from the dis- 
courses of the preachers, although some of them, and 
especially one, was recommended to me as one of the 
most eloquent orators of Glasgow. There is a cer- 
tain apostolic vehemence, a certain exaggerated and 
Oriental mode of expression in the discourses of these 
Presbyterian preachers, which stand in marked oppo- 
sition to the simplicity of their external service, and 
the whole character of the people. They all speak 
in the manner of our Elberfeld preacher, Krum- 
macher, and for this reason it is, I suppose, that his 
writings find here more numerous readers than in 
Germany. Besides this, all their flowers of oratory 
and images have a stereotype appearance, and do 
not give one the impression, or the conviction, that 


they proceed, warm and living, from a heart glowing | not obtained. 





in the sermons of these orators. In very deed must 
John Knox have been an extraordinary man, 
that he could stamp his spirit and his character on a 
whole nation in so enduring a manner, nay, that he 
even did it to a certain extent against the will and 
the nature ofthe genius of this people. For the cold, 
calculating, reasoning, northern character of the 
Scottish nation, seems little suited for religious fana- 
ticism, a thing which one would consider much more 
fitted for races of a fiery disposition, such as is to be 
found among the Spaniards, Arabians, and other 
people. 

We suspect Mr. Kohl does not stand alone 
in his estimate of Scotch pulpit eloquence. Of 
the University at Glasgow, and its discipline, 
Mr. Kohl thus speaks :— 

It is remarkable, that while the number of students 
in the other universities of Great Britain has always 
been on the increase, those of the ‘ Universitas Glas- 
guana or Glasguensis’ has steadily decreased. Be- 
tween the years 1820 and 1826 there were here 
nearly 1600 students, and now there are only 1000, 
among whom, as also in Edinburgh, there are many 
from the British colonies. In the English universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, all students must belong 
to, or declare allegiance to, the established church, 
on which account, those seminaries of learning con- 
tain fewer from the frequently dissenting colonies of 
Great Britain, than do the Scottish universities. 
The faculty of Medicine draws the greatest number 
of students, and, therefore, the regulations and re- 
strictions for the students in this faculty, are espe- 
cially mild. It has been often remarked, that the 
youth of the freedom-loving English nation are sub- 
jected to a discipline so severe, that the youth of our 
country would, on no account, submit to it. Sucha 
censor, for example, as sits here, in Glasgow, by the 
side of each professor, could not be introduced into 
one of our universities. It is the duty of this censor 
to watch the behaviour of the students during the 
lectures, and to note any ill behaviour or insubordi- 
nation, A very common offence against which he 
has to animadvert, is that wide spread passion in all 
English schools, the considering the writing-tables as 
good material for exercises in engraying, and the ex- 
ecuting of all sorts of designs upon it. I found, in 
the lecture rooms at Glasgow large placards threaten- 
ing all such artists with heavy punishments. It is a 
curious subject of investigation for the psychologist, 
how it is that our wild, disorderly students, who 
would not allow such restrictions to be laid on 
them, should often in after life be metamorphosed 
into such obedient citizens, whilst from the British 
youth, treated and overlooked like schoolboys, such 
obstinate and powerful opponents to government 
should arise. Under the head Humanity, here, as 
with us, is understood philology ; orrather, as philology 
here is confined to Latin and Greek, the study of 
these two languages, and especially the former, the 
latter, Greek, being much less zealously pursued in 
England than in Germany. A “ professor of hu- 
manity” is a teacher of Latin. In the middle ages, 
when Latin was, indeed, the herald of all the muses, 
this appellation was sufficiently applicable and ap- 
propriate. But now all such old appellations, which 
have lost their significance, should be allowed gradu- 
ally to drop away, like the old feudal titles among 
the nobility. The new light of humanity, which has 
arisen among the nations of Europe, through the 
zealous and industrious study of nature, has made its 
way here, but slowly, through the old Latin humanity. 
It is but lately that they have established a profes- 
sorship of Natural History. Only since 1818 have 
they had a separate professor of Chemistry. Up to 
that time, only a lecturer was tolerated on this branch 
of science, so all-important in Glasgow. There are 
also other new professional chairs: but the old chairs 
have still many privileges, as, for example, free 
lodging in the college, and the like. The new pro- 
fessional chairs, about nine of which have been founded 
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allowed to be professors. Hudgisson [Hutchinson ? 
was the first Irishman whom they admitted, and 
now there are one or two professors from Ireland in 
this high school. This is a remarkable fact: and I 
do not believe that we, in Germany, have any con- 
ception, that the different subjects of the kingdom 
of Great Britain have been accustomed to make 
such distinctions among themselves. 

Mr. Kohl now favours us with a theory on a 
subject which has not, we suspect, much engaged 
the attention of Englishmen—for ourselves, we 
are not satisfied of the fact :— 

The finest private houses in Glasgow are to be 
found in the western part of the town, in the west. 
end, to which those who have acquired wealth, the 
“money people,” retire. It is the same here as jn 
London. In Edinburgh, too, and in most other 
British towns, there isan especial west-end, not called 
so merely in imitation of the London name, but being 
really the western extremity of the town. I should 
like to know what the reason of this is. Perhaps it 
is connected with the smoke and the prevailing winds, 
Since most of the winds, in England, blow from the 
west, the west-ends of English towns must be the 
most cheerful and free from smoke; and, perhaps, 
on this account they are especially picked out for 
the dwelling places of the fashionable world. 


In his journey from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
our traveller saw little, but made up for his loss 
by reflections :-— 

Here in this small midland flat of Scotland, 
scarcely sixty German square miles, is inclosed the 
whole history of the country. Here, close to each 
other are to be found all the most famous places in 
the land, the old royal residences of Perth, Stirling, 
and Edinburgh ; here, too, moreover, are to be found, 
at short distances, the most important and largest 
towns of the kingdom, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Paisley, 
Dundee ; here, equally near to each other, are to be 
seen all the fumous fields of battle, Stirling, Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, &c., on which Scotland’s fate was so 
often decided. Here, in this narrow space, was de- 
veloped everything which was important and decisive 
for Scotland. Here was formed ‘the Anglo-Saxon 
language of Scotland, which overpowered the Celtic 
of the Highlands. Here the Reformation first gained 
a firm footing, and the Highlands, and the rest of 
the country, were compelled to follow. Here, after 
the Union, were first introduced the wonderful 
creations of British manufacturing industry. And 
here, in this space between sea and sea, are the best 
communications by water, road, and rail; first and 
foremost, the Forth and Clyde Canal, then an old 
broad military road between Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and, lastly between the two, and daily superseding 
both, the large new railroad which goes direct from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, and which connects them by 
different branches with various other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Kohl devotes a considerable portion of 
his volume to the description of Edinburgh and 
its neighbourhood, from which we shall draw 
together a few passages :— 

Edinburgh is especially beautiful of an evening, 
and I believe there is no town in Europe which is 
equally adorned by the lighting of the lamps in the 
streets, and the candles in the rooms, especially the 
old town, whose houses, piled one over the other, are 
to be seen opposite from the whole of the magnificent 
Princes Street, which runs along the edge of the 
waterless, but flower and tree-decked valley, like @ 
quay by a river. This old town gleams, even on 
ordinary week-days, with unnumbered lights, like 4 
starry sky, and like other towns on high holidays. 
This rich display of light, however, is the effect of 
poverty, for all these vast lofty buildings are filled 
with poor people, up to the very roof. Every roof 
is inhabited by a family, and as these people are occu- 
pied till late in the evening, there is to be seen & 





since 1806, are carrying on a war at this present 
time with the old ones, with whom they wish to be 
placed on an equal footing. They demand free 
lodging, and a voice in the internal regulations of 
the college, which, up to the present time, they have 
But it is more than probable that 


with zeal. It is the same fiery, Calvinistic spirit | they will soon be placed on equal terms. Natural 
which Knox transplanted to Scotland, and breathed | distinctions and limitations are also being gradually 


into his fellow countrymen, and which still boils over | laid aside, Formerly none but Scotchmen were | 


candle flickering out of every window, whilst in the 
houses of the rich, whole suites of rooms frequently 
lie in darkness. “You must go yourself into the 
narrow streets of this old town, and see in what misery 
and filth the poor people live there,” said a German 
countryman to me in Edinburgh ; “ for, if you do not 
do so, you will probably return, like so many other 
strangers, to Germany, and praise the magnificence 


of these English cities, the hospitality of their inha- 
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bitants, the splendid dinners, and I know not what 
besides, and forget the poor entirely, as the English 
themselves do. I tell you that if you will creep 
about in yonder houses with me, you will see unheard 
of things, such as you never saw; for there exist 
there such scenes of filth and misery, as do not, and 
could not exist in a well-ordered state.” In fact, had 
I not seen the poor in the towns of Poland, and had 
] not in other parts of the world beheld much sorrow, 
filth, and misery, bound up with poverty, I should 
have said that the misery and wretched condition 
of the poor, in parts of the old town of Edinburgh, 
was the most miserable that could be seen on earth. 
In the mass of poverty and misery, which is to be 
found in this vale of sorrow, it is hard to give the 
palm; 80 much however is certain, that the life of 
these Edinburgh poor has its own peculiar evils, aris- 
ing from the remarkable style of building in this part 
of the city, which I have before noticed. * * I 
have never found the poor anywhere cleanly, for it is 
only prosperity which introduces love of order and 
cleanliness. In England it requires a great degree 
of prosperity before it leads to order, and, I may add, 
to cleanliness and economy. The English poor are 
but too frequently profligates, drunkards, and buried 
in filth. Among the Scotch poor I think this is even 
more true. It may hence be imagined what stench 
breathes upon one from these closes: as the sun and 
wind never enter them, they are always moist. In 
many places I saw filth lying, which bore all the 
appearance of having been accumulating for years. 
One gets into the inside and upper part of the houses 
by wonderful steps, often placed like ladders on the 
outside, and from these one enters some houses by a 
labyrinth of passages, stone steps, and wretched holes. 
From these holes one sometimes gets most glorious 
views, through the openings of the street, on to the 
new town, with its hills and gardens ; for as I observed 
most of these closes lie along the hill side, and are 
therefore partly flights of steps, so that one can now 
and then get a look down into the beautiful valley. 
The cholera raged fearfully in these houses, often as 
inaccessible to the physician asto the police, the sun, 
and other beneficent powers, and it is said that even 
now such infectious disorders are never quite extinct 
there. There are many Irish also among the inha- 
bitants of these ruins, and asthey cannot be anywhere 
without pigs, they frequently take these animals high 
up with them to the very top of the houses, where 
they grow fat in the bedroom, perhaps, of a courtier, 
ora knight of James the Fifth or Sixth. It is said in 
Edinburgh that when, at the time of the cholera, the 
police broke in and attempted to produce order and 
cleanliness, they were obliged to let down a party of 
pigs out of the window of the fourth story, because 
they had by degrees got too fat for the narrow pas- 
sage of the door. * * I must say, that I soon 
acquired a passion for the strange arrangements and 
housekeeping of this old Edinburgh, of which the like 
is to be seen nowhere else, and visited it day and 
night. The most melancholy thought which pressed 
on me, was, that this state of things must go on for a 
long time, so far indeed that one can see no probable 
end. Much is done, it is true, by the authorities of 
Edinburgh, to cleanse and clear out, to widen, or even 
Temove, these closes, Old ruinous buildings are some- 
times pulled down, and dwellings provided elsewhere 
for the poor. But the town of Edinburgh has only a 
revenue of 30,0002, a year, and all that they can set 
apart from this towards improvements, is insignificant 
m comparison to the Augean stable which has to be 
cleansed. These old buildings are, as I have said, so 
solidly built, and so large, that to remove one of them 
Would be very costly, and that it is clear they will 
last for along while to come. Many other towns 
have been freed from old inconveniences, by the awful 
remedy of a conflagration, and have thereby obtained 
better buildings. But here even this, if desirable, 
cannot be looked for, as the houses are all built so 
solidly of stone. 


The following remarks must strike every one 
as Just :— 

Were not the mind of man so wonderfully consti- 
tuted, that it is roused to enthusiasm and zeal neither 
by neighbouring beauty nor by neighbouring misery, 
one would be surprised that among the rich Edin- 
burghers of the new town, on the other side of the 
prt there should exist societies for the conversion 

Jews and Negroes, but that there is not one whose 





purpose it is to collect money to buy up by degrees 
some of these old caverns, in the old town, in order 
to pull them down, and thus introduce a little more 
air and light, health and morality into this conglome- 
ration of houses. These folks know nothing of the 
wants of Negroes and Jews in the distant zones: but 
ought to know better than any, what their own poor 
need, and how they might aid them, inasmuch as 
they have them before their eyes. But as everywhere 
in the world a new convert causes most joy, so in 
Edinburgh there is more clamour about a single bap- 
tized black, than about hundreds of poor more closely 
knitted to civilization, polished life, and Christianity. 
To sweeten the bitterness of life’s cup for the poor in 
the High Street, and in the closes, to pluck the 
whiskey cup from their hands, and press to their lips 
the cup of salvation, were so worthy an employment 
for a missionary, that I am astonished that no pro- 
phet has yet started up to advocate this cause. But 
it is clear that people would rather crown with praise 
and laurels a missionary newly returned out of Africa 
from the black people, or out of Australia from the 
brown people, or out of Wallachia from the Jews, 
than a noble labourer who had made the closes and 
the High Street the scene of his labours. 


At Edinburgh the traveller heard with asto- 
nishment the tale of the hidden Crown jewels, 
lost for one hundred years ; a mystery which he 
unravels by supposing that some of the old 
Scotch nobility knew of it, and kept them in 
hopes of a restoration of the crown to Scotland; 
and after having wondered at the activity of 
Messrs. Chambers, and their million-of-facts 
books, he proceeded to Holyrood, and tells again 
the tale of the murder of Rizzio. In the pic- 
ture gallery he finds food for reflection on Scotch 
history :— 

Near the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots is a 
long hall, hung with an almost infinite number of 
pictures of Scotch kings and princes, the size of life. 
They have, however, no peculiar interest, in the first 
place, because on account of the darkness of the 
colours and the hall one can scarcely make out their 
physiognomies, and secondly, because many of the 
kings here represented never have had any existence, 
but are births of the imagination of Scottish his- 
torians. For it is strange how these as well as 
Irish historiographers have taken the Celtic traditions 
ofthe old bardsand partly believed them literally (even 
Buchanan has done this). I do not believe there are 
any other nations in Europe which go so far back 
with their historical pretensions into the darkness of 
centuries, reckoning up such long rows of kings 
before as well as after the birth of Christ, detailing 
so precisely what happened under the reign of each 
of these sovereigns, entering so accurately on the cha- 
racter, mode of life, parents, grandfathers, and grand- 
mothers, brothers and cousins, of these imaginary 
kings,—as these Irish and Scotch do, standing in this 
matter quite peculiar and alone. An historian can 
easily set himself right, about their information, 
and dismiss them without farther trouble as fables : 
but the psychologist and é¢thnographer must know 
them and read them, as presenting a psychological 
and ethnographical phenomenon. The Scotch have 
carried this mania, of dreaming a history for their 
country and then fancying it true, so far, that they 
have painted portraits of these imaginary monarchs 
and hung them in Holyrood among their Alexanders 
and Jameses, who really did once possess flesh and 
bones. 





Backgammon: its History and Practice. By 
the Author of‘ Whist.’ Illustrated by Kenny 
Meadows. Bogue. 

We scarcely know what to say of a trifle like 

this, excepting to recommend it to those who 

found pleasure or profit in its companion volume, 
published some eighteen months ago. There 
is a mixture of the practical and the ludicrous 
in it, which is a little perplexing, but seems de- 
signed and adapted to the end of catching both 
classes of readers.’ Sooth to say, however, the 
humour, even with the aid of Mr. Kenny Mea- 
dows’s whimsicalities, is somewhat heavy, and 
the history somewhat meagre. The joke is 





badly contrived as a joke—and the mistake is 
this—the persiflage overlays the precept, and 
the precept discredits the persiflage. The con- 
flicting forces neutralize one another. Ridicule 
is applied with effect, only when the author is 
seen to be a party to it—when the history which 
he relates seems to himself one deserving of the 
lash, and worthily presented under the form of 
satire. But it is this author’s serious purpose 
to recommend the game of backgammon; and 
his pupils are mystified at the tone of their 
teacher. An author should be in earnest in his 
mirth or in his moralities:—the reader will yield 
himself freely up to one who is so in either, but 
is puzzled by the writer who discredits his own 
spells. If these were days when men feared to 
say whatever came into their heads, or to disser- 
tate upon anything, from Magna Charta to “ the 
musical glasses,” something might be suspected 
of an intended compromise, here, between the 
recreative and utilitarian spirits of the time— 
which, while it professedly catered for the first, 
sought to escape from the remonstrance or laugh 
of the last. As we have said, however, the book 
is an amusing trifle—its pleasantry not ver 
overwhelming, its teaching not very suinanl, 
and neither of them very long. 


Those who have once got the key-note, will 
make the two spirits of the volume harmonize 
well enough; and will perfectly understand that, 
for serious practice, the definitions of ‘‘Gam- 
mon,” “Getting Home,” ‘Covering your Man,” 
&c., are to be sought in the author's text, not in 
Mr. Kenny Meadows’s illustrations. According 
to the latter authority, the first of these problems 
is worked by a very demonstrative young gen- 
tleman, who is pouring into the ear ofa lad 
old enough to be his mother, but probably rick 
enough to be his wife, a torrent of soft words, 
which she receives, according to the formula, 
behind her fan: the feat implied in the second 
title is represented by a dilapidated son of 
Momus, holding on by an area-railing, in a 
condition which renders his performance of it 
very problematical: ‘Cover your Man”’ is 
effected by a housemaid giving as large an 
area to her clothes as possible, that they may 
conceal a crouching visitor, of her own selection, 
while undergoing the unwished-for visit of her 
mistress, in the kitchen:—and “ Single Man 
may be Taken,” is proved by a gentleman, who 
looks miserably conscious of the fact, standing 
opposite to a lady of no very “taking” aspect, 
before the priest. 

The reader must have a taste, too, of the 
author’s text, historical and humorous; and 
first—of the last—as a companion to the fore- 
going sample of Mr. Kenny Meadows’s, we 
will give him a few of the former’s definitions 
—promising that, for practice, he will find 
others later in the volume, which he will do well 
to substitute for these—though he cannot do 
wrong to practise the morals which these con- 
tain, too :— 

“ The technical terms of backgammon may teach 
valuable lessons. Books are to be found, we are told, 
fn the running brooks ; pamphlets, we suppose, in the 
ditches ; duodecimos in the rivulets, and octavos in 
the rivers ; whilst rough old ocean typifies the con- 
troversial folios of the olden time ; and so morals may 
be derived from the striped leather and spotted ivory 
of the backgammon board and its instruments, In 
the game, it is proper to ‘get your men to your 
table,’ and to effect it as rapidly as possible; that 
teaches hospitality, brisk as its own champagne. 
*Cover your man’ is another maxim; ‘hat shows 
protection must be afforded to the helpless, clothing 
to him whose ‘looped and windowed raggedness’ 
demands payment of such charitable impost ; ’tis, 
moreover, to diminish the amount of poor'’s-rate, by 
encouraging manufactures, and let political economists 
prescribe a better remedy. ‘Get home as quickly as 
you can’ inculcates the culture of domestic happiness 
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—suggests a speedy return from even the most festive 
scenes, in order to light up eyes that such return 
renders brighter than the tapers by which the loved 
one waits and muses, Perhaps, some unmarried 
ladies, about whose ages registers speak rudely, may 
find a moral in the necessity of ‘getting your men 
off. ‘Go back,’ is often said at backgammon, and 
should be the endeavour of the wanderer from the 
path of rectitude ere the second false step has been 
taken: after that, facilis descensus Averni, he will 
find returning more difficult than the Chinese 
language; which, however, Shenstone, character- 
istically enough, pronounces less difficult than the 
language of refusal. To make ‘a hit,’ palpable as 
Hamlet’s, is what our publisher aims at (may good 
omens help him!) ‘A double hit’ means a second 
edition.” 

Backgammon has been said to be of Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, French, German, 
Spanish, Saxon, and Welsh origin. It was 
known to our ancestors by the name of 
* Tables” —the Italians call it Zavola reale— 
the Germans Trick-track, and so the French 
( Tricque-trac) a name derived from the sound 
produced by quickly placing the moved men on 
the points, and Trick-track it isnot unfrequently 
called, both in England and Scotland. x scat- 
tered anecdote or two, from this part of its his- 
tory, must conclude our notice. 

Backgammon was a favourite pastime among 
the clergy of the early ages. Richard, the 
Lion-heart, of England, and Philip Augustus, 
of France, “prohibited any one in the army of 
the Crusaders, under the degree of a knight, from play- 
ing at this or any game for money: there was a scale 
for the knights, nobles, and prelates, beyond which 
they might not play; whilst the kings themselves 
were unlimited,—‘it was a branch of their preroga- 
tives’ to brook no restrictions.” 

“Tn Scotland, also, the game seems to have been 
in repute among the great, for James I., one of the 
most accomplished of the Scottish monarchs, spent 
the last evening of his life, the one previous to his 
murder, in the Abbey of the Black Friars, at Perth 
(1437), in reading with his queen, and with the nobles 
and ladies of his court, and in playing at chess and 
‘tables.’ In 1479, when the Duke of Albany, the 
brother of James IIL, was confined in Edinburgh 
Castle, he one evening invited the captain of the 
guard to sup with him; the evening was spent 
in hilarity, in playing at ‘tables,’ &e., and in the 
morning, the royal prisoner had escaped, and his 
gaoler-guest lay a blackened corpse upon the hearth. 
The game continued popular in the north. Sir 
Walter Scott mentions it as played in the castle of 
Inverary, during the wars of the great Montrose, and 
under the rigorous government of Gillespie Grumach. 
In after times, Major Bellenden expresses his fear 
that the civil wars would break out again, and philo- 
sophically determines, in the meantime, to take a 
hit at trick-track with the steward.” 

We will end by quoting the testimony of an 
old French writer to the dignity of the ancient 
game of Backgammon. ‘It is only,’’ he says, 
‘persons of consequence who play the noble 
game of Backgammon, and only those who are 
the most quick-witted, ready and watchful, who 
thoroughly master it.” This testimonial and a 
personal ‘“ weakness”’ for (not in) the game— 
which we feel the less hesitation in’ avowing, 
after such a character given of it—may serve 
as apologies for the length to which we have 
extended our notice of this “ little book.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Wilfulness of Woman, by the authoress of 
The History of a Flirt,’ 3 vols.—* The third time, 
they say, pays for all.” We leave the philosophy of 
this proverb to the Sanchos of criticism and morals: 
but true it seems to be, that, whereas a first essay 
may be a happy accident or a preternatural effort, 
and a second may she'ter itself under the reputation 
of its predecessor,—by a third, the sustaining power 
and the invention of the artist come to judgment. 
More defect is observable in ‘The Wilfulness of 
Woman,’ than either in the story of “the handsome 





Vansittarts,” or the tale of “the ambitious Lady 
Wetheral.” Artifices, which were the least worthy 
characteristics of the former novels, are here un- 
sparingly repeated. The adjustment of the story, 
too, strikes us as disproportioned. It begins with the 
marriage of two cousins—one, who unites herself to 
a man all virtue, honour, and religious principle: 
the other, who like‘ The Flirt’ will yoke herself to a 
showy, heartless soldier, in spite of all forebodings 
and prophecies, The new married couples meet in 
London ; where the Grandison of the story is dis- 
covered as weakly yielding to his wife’s love of dissi- 
pation—while the lady who marries the * Mr. B——.” 
has already fatally discovered her mistake ;—is tor- 
mented by a jealousy which all the world can detect 
and measure, and yet refuses assistance, and sustains 
herself with a pertinacity which is as unnatural in 
one so impulsive, as are the i lerate i 

to frivolity made by a man so eminently pious as 
her cousin’s husband. Both points of character 
involving the strangest inconsistencies, are pushed 
to an extreme, on the plea, we suppose, of repre- 
senting Life as the chequered thing it really is. 
Further, the heroine, for such sweet Sydney Mon- 
teith is at first, becomes fascinated by a brilliant 
sister-in-law, who elopes from her husband—bears 
and braves her shame for a while—repents more sud- 
denly than probably—returns to England from the 
continent, and dies. This elopement is the shock 
which cures Sydney of her Londonomania. She retires, 
terrified and chastened, to the country, to undertake 
the life of a Lady Bountiful: and, in the process of 
events, her sympathy and kindness are claimed by her 
cousin, by this time a deserted wife ; and who has 
recourse, in the agony of her sufferings, to “ stimu- 
lants’”” by way of support. Now, in the management 
of all these incidents, with much plausibility, there 
is not much nature. Propensities and passions do 
not, in real life, come and go, as the authoress repre- 
sents them—the quantity of blind allowance necessary 
for the maintenance of suspense, is not so exclusively 
awarded by bystandersat the right moments. Those 
who have studied sympathy (how often another 
name for selfishness!) know that it is as often denied 
when the moment is exigent and the cause para- 
mount, as awarded to unworthy objects, and when 
its liberality is superfluous, Another remark we have 
to make on this novel, that after two volumes of 
care, and pain, and passion, we are not in the humour 
fora third of such farce as the show at Castle Donald, 
to which haunt of gaiety the virtuous Sydney con- 
ducts the erring and distressed Harriet by way of 
a diversion, and where the latter learns the cata- 
strophe of her fate. Yet poor foolish Lady Mary 
be-wigged and rouged, in love with her boy husband 
—and the pretty, clever, impudent, underbred Mrs. 
Tryon, who owns that “her heart is fully bent” on a 
house in Belgrave Square, and whom no meaner 
tenement will satisfy—are the best drawn people in 
the novel, and though exaggerated, perhaps, at least 
as natural as Harriet’s second marriage. This 
closes the tale with a sort of shower-bath shock, 
which may be healthy, but is hard to recover from. 
Lefour authoress beware, in future efforts, lest her 
desire to avoid the hackneyed, lead her into a too 
frequent use of the grotesque and exceptional. She 
has feeling, talent, and industry enough to warrant 
the critic in offering remonstrances, however search- 
ing, and applying a standard, however high. 

History of Drogheda, by John Dalton, Esq.— 
Drogheda and the river Boyne are conspicuous in 
Trish history, and few localities have witnessed greater 
vicissitudes of fortune; Mr. Dalton has collected 
all that is interesting in the history of the town, par- 
ticularly the circumstances which led to the savage 
massacre perpetrated there by Cromwell. But the 
character of the book is lowered by its being made a 
tailway guide as well as a history ; there is an incon- 
gruous mixture of trivial description with antiquarian 
research, which swells the work to an inconvenient 
size, and renders it painful to read and difficult to 
consult. It is well and properly illustrated by draw- 
ings by Jones, engraved by Radcliffe. 

Alice the Enthusiast, and other Poems; by J. V1. 
Keane.—The mind of the Poet has evidently been 
formed in the German school. We recognize, how- 
ever, much intellect, some enthusiasm, and a con- 
siderable degree of skill in the structure of his verse 
and the treatment of his topics, Sometimes he is 








guilty of affectation, when he uses such phrases as 
“the sun unsocketed,” and “ obliviscent contempla- 
tions.” The following passage exhibits the poet, we 
think, favourably :-— 


To Mind, each mundane bliss Love brings; 
To Love, Mind lends its angel wings, 
And sheds on it a hallowed light 
Which Love keeps ever pure and bright. 
Love first came to earth, and Mind 
Lingered not longtime behind, 
But only in part to earth ‘twas given, 
Therefore so often it turns to Heaven; 
Love lives by Mind and Mind alone ; 
Mind has existence of its own, 
And yet with Love existence shares— 
One spurns at once, one gilds life’s cares. 
Mind is all-present, roves at will, 
But is to Love e’er faithful still ; 
Love is concentred—wanders not,— 
But calmly decks its dwelling spot, 
Awaiting e’er to welcome back 
Mind wearied by its soaring track. 

~z * 


Mind creates and re-creates, 
Crowded realms depopulates, 
Bids cities, long-destroyed, resume 
Their pomp of pride and all life’s stir, 
Then leaves them once more to their doom— 
Engulphed in Time’s vast sepulchre. 
Lo! appear the guarded towers, 
Hanging gardens, myrtle bowers, 
The crowded streets and massive walls, 
The fountains and the waterfalls, 
The palaces and columns tall, 
The temples overtopping all, 
And idols famed that o’er them shone— 
Of boasted, erst-proud Babylon. 
Lo! crowds on crowds, commingling, press 
From Tadmor in the Wilderness ; 
And lo, around besieging foes, 
Led by their warlike queen they close; 
Steeds paw the ground or snort in air, 
Foes fallin numbers, here and there ; 
Shouts and shouts with varied cries 
Bristle the spears, swords dazzling flash— 
Hark how the meeting bucklers clash ! 
Of victory and pain, arise. 
See fresh troops come rushing on ; 
They meet, they close—lo! all are gone. 
Mind penetrates the earth and seas, 
And revels midst the Pletades. 
It dances on the lightning flashes, 
From cloud to cloud with thunder dashes; 
It glows in the tempests, the whirlwinds rides 
When they rend the earth and torture the tides, 
Or‘drown "neath seas of moving sands 
The caravans of sun-parched lands. 
Mind strews a barren path with flowers, 
And decks bleak heights with vine-clad bowers; 
Each sunbeam that has once delighted, 
That once a kindred glow excited, 
It gathers again, till round is thrown 
A lustrous daylight of its own !— 


Early Hours and Summer Dreams.—Thete isa lady 
named Orinda, whom the author of these rhymes 
earnestly entreats to pass her life with him in a desert 
island. Of course, we have no pretension to advise, 
but we must seriously recommend her to read 
his volume first. If she bat peruses his own argu- 
ment for that exclusive emigration, we are satisfied 
she is saved. A breath from the sleepy air of that 
solitary isle will inevitably warn her what a weary 
time she is likely to have of it there. We can plead no 
other excuse for noticing this book, than an anxiety to 
save one—we assume an innocent one—of the sex 
from the worst form of solitary confinement in which 
we have yet seen that punishment propounded, and 
the duty of denouncing the matchless self-conceit 
and silly impertinence of the author's preface. 


Lay Lectures on Christian Faith and Practice, by 
J. Bullar.—These Icctures are remarkable, from the 
circumstance of their being delivered by a layman 
on Sunday afternoons with the entire approbation of 
the pastor of the parish. They appear to be aselee- 
tion from a very large number of similar discourses. 
One and all are marked with good sense, clear reason- 
ing, much research, and considerable eloquence. 
Their author is evidently a man of learning and talent, 
and altogether deserving of the estimation in which 
he is held by his fellow parishoners, at whose expense 
the volume is published. 

Theogony : a Genealogical Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome ; for the use of Classical Schools, and 
Readers of the Classics in gencral.—Compiled with 
care, conveniently arranged, and well calculated to 
effect its object. A great deal of information 18 
indeed compressed into the smallest compass. 

Life of St. Stephen Harding.—Stephen Harding 
was one of the most rigid ascetics of the eleventh 
century, and founded the Cistercian order to check 
the general relaxation of the rule of St. Benedict. 
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[Avverrisrwent.]—The Railway Chronicle is pub- 
lished THIS DAY.—Order of any Bookseller or News- 


yender. 


List of New Books.—The United States of America, their 
History from the earliest Period, by H. Murray, Vol. IIL, 
forming No. XX XVII. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
12mo. 5s. cl. ; Ditto, complete in 3 vols., 15s. el. gilt lettered. 
—The Rustic Bower, or Sketches from Nature, by W. Mac- 
kenzie, 12mo. 4s. cl—The Bible Atlas, drawn and engraved, 
by W. Murphy, square, cl. 3s. full coloured, 2s. 6d. coloured 
outlines.—Ideatypics; or, an Art of Memory, by W. T. 
Imeson, 12mo. 4s. el.—Butter’s Etymological Spelling 
Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Artis Logice Compendium, irter- 
Jeaved, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c., by 
Samuel Bailey, 2nd edit., Bvo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Prelectiones 
Academica de Poetice Via Medica, a Joannes Keble, A.M., 
9 yols., 8vo. 12. 1s. cl.—Cobbin’s Bible Reader's Hand-book, 
roval 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Religious Life and Opinions of 
Frederick William IIL, King of Prussia, from the German, 
by J. Birch, Esq., 8vo. 6s. cl.—The Life of Christ, from the 
Latin of St. Bonaventure, with Introduction, by Rev. F. 
Wakley, and a Frontispiece, 12mo. 7s. cl.—A Manual of 
Private Devotions for the Use of Young Persons, 18mo. 1s. 
6d. cl. swd.—Domestic Offices; being Morning and Evening 
Prayers for the Use of Families, adapted from Ancient 
Offices, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd.—The Romish Worship of the 
Virgin Mary, by T. E. Tyler, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Hoole’s Mis- 
sion to Madras, Mysore, &c., 2nd edit., 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl— 
Rev. H. Woodward’s Essays and Sermons, 2 vols. 12mo. 
]4s. cl —Elements of Truth, or the Missionary Assistant, by 
Omicron, 2nd edit., 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Kendall’s Narrative 
of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl. 
—Researches on Light, by Robt. Hunt, Esq., 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
—The Discovery of the Science of Language, by Morgan 
Kavanagh, 2 vols., 8vo. 1/. 4s. cl—The Rose of Tistelén, a 
Tale of the Swedish Coast, by Emilie Carlen, 2 vols. post 
vo. WW. 1s. bds—Thorpe’s British Marine Conchology, crown 
gvo. 10s. c.—The Royal Blue Book, 1844, 18mo. 5s. roan 
lettered.—Poems of Many Years, by R. M. Milnes, new edit., 
12mo. 5s. bds—The Economy of Waste Manures, by John 
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HASTY SUGGESTIONS ON MODERN POETRY, AND 
. HINTS FOR A VINDICATION OF PUBLIC TASTE. 
BY ONE OF THE PUBLIC. 

. Ir was a bold and manly exercise of your office to 
insert my previous observations, so opposed as they 
are to the criticism of the last twenty years: and I 
vill not disguise the gratification I felt, when, after 
a hard day’s work, I was enjoying, as usual, the 
variety of pleasures of your periodical, and came so 
unexpectedly upon mine own production, insignifi- 
cant as it was, because it was not written with the 
Temotest view of publication. Since, however, you 
have done me the honour to insert it, and “ Sigma” has 
deemed my suggestions worthy of notice, permit me 
to make a few observations in addition thereto, in 

modification of my hasty remarks. 

The real taste of the great reading Public, as 
tegards Poetry, seems to me to be only partially, 
ifat all, known to critics; because I am sure that 
they neither represent it, nor originate it. They 
have so carefully excluded all expression of Public 
taste by their dictatorial tone, in insisting that such 
and such works should be liked by all classes, and 
some of them have so bedaubed those who differ 
from them with the slang of a low vocabulary—with 
the imputation of a love of coarse excitement, and 

want of taste and just discernment, that the 
Public, having no channel of reply, have been con- 
ed to acquiesce in their authority, and to become 


memory does not deceive me, one magazine went so 
far, in a most deifying and ridiculous review of 
Wordsworth’s works, as to assert that those who could 
not appreciate them must be disturbed by guilty 
passions—an outrage upon the truth, taste, and 
honesty of the millions, almost too ridiculous even 
to deserve this casual notice. Now, as the human 
mind is as various as the links of creation, and, in the 
intellectual world, nearly always identical in power 
and energy of genius with physical temperament, we 
are permitted, for wise purposes, to differ upon many 
questions, but particularly in our estimate of literary 
art; although, upon the highest genius in this de- 
partment, there never was, and never can be, great 
difference of opinion in the country of its birth. 
Taste, Affection, and Faith are the only three 
qualities of the mind on which argument has little 
or no effect. They are impulses of the heart, and 
universal though variously directed, and too subtle 
for analysis, If then many naturally sensitive, un- 
prejudiced, loud-throbbing hearts do not instinctively 
perceive the existence of these in literary art, drawn 
thereto by that invisible sympathy which keeps all 
creation in its flow, all the philosophic intellect of 
the most cultivated head may be thrown into it in 
vain ; for no argument will make us receive as Poetry, 
or really like, as Poetry should be, and as all real 
Poetry is liked, that cold verse where these principles 
of life are not the strong and obvious staple. I need 
scarcely say, that these principles comprise the Beau- 
tiful and True, the great varieties of human passion, 
well-directed glory, and a just ambition. Now, such 
desires and aspirations make up the sum of all active, 
useful, and, therefore, noble life, because they are 
emotions impulsive. But they seem to be abhorrent 
to the cold, stand-still, anti-progression, do-nothing, 
contemplative, philosophical poet, whose unimpas- 
sioned didactic morality inculcates duty only through 
a vague and feeble appeal to the head, which is of 
man ; instead of kindling that generous and sublime 
enthusiasm of the heart, which is of God, by an 
interest so deep as to leave the impression part of 
our being. This is thie chief mission of a poet, and 
his business to do. If he cannot accomptish this, 
however’ beautiful may be his verse, or however 
admirable his precepts, he has failed as a great poet ; 
his art is useless for the mass; he has not the highest 
gifts; and posterity will rectify the errors and the 
silly nonsense of cliques who would make the varieties 
of the human heart one for the reception of their 
favourite. The power which a writer has over the 
passions is the only sound criterion of the class of 
poets to which he belongs—first, second, or third; 
and of this the great Public are the best judges, for 
they share the heart of the universe among them, 
whereas sects share but a very little bit of it, though 
they want us to believe that they have got it all. I 
repeat, then, that to be a great writer, and to benefit 
mankind, passions must be delineated through 
dramas or stories of human interest ; the more simple 
the better. No matter (perhaps) How these passions 
are roused, so that they are roused; they will, 
sooner or later, move of themselves (by some yet 
undiscovered principle in the philosophy of “the 
human mind) in the right direction. The object, 
however, of Philosophical Poetry seems to be to 
repress—to emasculate, not to excite and direct the 
passions ; but by long discourses, having no earthly 
interest whatever (and to affect the spiritual in daily 
life, something of earthly interest must be joined) to 
substitute a calm and unimpassioned indifference to 
active occupation and their robust duties; the very 
reverse of that grand spirit of poetry, where the fire 
of living eloquence goes bounding and sweeping along 
like a great river, till it rushes into your heart, gives 
you a shock like a thunder-peal, and, striking God- 
like upon the soul, kindles a sublime enthusiasm 
which leaves for ever an ardent desire of imitation. 
The one may tell you what to do by the most direct 
instruction, but you do not do it. The other may not 
tell you what to do, but by rousing and purging the 
passion, even where the moral may be not quite 
the thing, you by-and-bye do what you ought to do. 
Now Sigma is too severe upon Byron, and not so 
humane on this point as I think he should be to a 
dead man, and as the other part of his paper shows 
he is in reality. Certainly, neither Scott nor Byron 
gives us any of those great characters whose ex- 





converts to the idiosyncrasies of cliques, Nay, if my 


ample we burn to imitate, and therefore, according to 





Sigma’s and the prevailing notion of the direct moral 

object of imaginative literature, they do not directly 

promote the scheme of progression, neither does 
Homer, nor the all-minded Shakspeare in this (pray 

excuse one of the mere Public saying) somewhat nar- 

row view of the noblest literature in the world. It is 

such criticism that the Public object to, because it 

deprives them of their enjoyment which they have a 

right to ask literary men to supply, and for which 

they will pay them handsomely. Look at our Funds! 

How high they are! We have got plenty of money 

among us,and we all read; but you will not let us buy. 

We do not like your goods. Why, then, do you limit 

Genius only to those subjects of a clear and un- 

doubted moral tendency ? All very good, but hum- 

drum! Now what has such criticism really pro- 

duced? All effects are exquisitely proportioned to 

their causes, nor more nor less ; they just balance. 

Never mind the truism. Repetition is the most 

effective eloquence at times, as Napoleon truly said, 
and as that profound thinker, Mr. Carlyle, well knows. 

Tam only sorry I cannot learn German-Saxon, to make 
mine appear through the same magnifying medium. 
No poetry, then, has had such influence over poetry 
as Wordsworth’s system. It has been the little 
warmth from which have sprung gnats and sparrows, 
not eagles, All their chirpings, for twenty years 
grand chorus of sparrows, have not equalled one of 
the screams of the Lord of Air. “The Cherub of 
Poesy” (are “ cherubs” so venerable ?) has certainly 
covered miles and miles of poetry with his wings, but 
not thunder space. He has, however, overshadowed 
all poetry since the lonely eagle, deserted by kith 
and kin, yet yearning to love his kind, died heart- 
broken near the Mount of Song, where his daring 
and soaring spirit sought to be—died, too, with a 
scream of immortal agony, which pierced the hearts 
of millions. No lines ever affected myself and others 
with a more profound sympathy than those the great 
bard wrote only three months before he died. On 
reading them, we should have before us his lonely 
and mournful position, that melancholy shore, his 
life of war with the world, his daring Promethean 
defiance, (all true Englishmen admire spirit, if not 
its diréetion,) wife, daughter, sister, friend away ; his 
momentary doubts, like Othello, of all truth, sin- 
cerity, and affection ; and yet the same experience 
of lonely desolation that made Othello feel the want 
of some consolation, when he breathes out to Iago, 
“T greet thy love ;” the irrepressible necessity of his 
(Byron’s) nature to cling to something of humanity, 
even though humanity had shook him off as unworthy 
to form a link of the chain, (such double-refined 
humanity, indeed, as was shown to him !) ; the con- 
tending emotions of that proud and scornful spirit 
to repress his humanity, and own himself a son ; and 
then that burst of feeling, like a pure crystal stream 
out of the stony rock—light out of darkness,—which 
at last came so clear and calm out of the agony of 
the strong man, and enters into the heart like the 
wail of a little child imploring not to be left without 
its mother’s love. So prayed he to his mighty mother 
—Humanity :— 

Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
STILL LET ME LOVE! 


My days are in the yellow leaf, &c. 


The first verse is worthy of the best part of Shak- 
speare’s great sympathy, and as dramatic as if it came 
from the desolate heart of Othello. 

The “Cherub,” then, and not the Eagle, has been 
all influential, and brooded little “ cherubs,” and not 
eaglets. All “quiet eggs,” sleeping, and nodding, 
and dozing, till off they go to “sleep” for ever. No 
sun gazers. Notone. ‘The child is father of the 
man,” and the men, consequently, are all children. 
It is quite true, therefore, as Sigma says, “that there 
is not one of the many volumes of poems constantly 
making their appearance, which does not attempt to 
instil,” &c., in brief, all the moralities. But some- 
how they do not do it. A mere attempt, nothing 
further. The nurselings are only born to die. One 
chirp, and they are no more. The lungs are gone! 
The worthy parents are childless. A fatal epidemic 
has raged for twenty years among their offspring, and 
swept them off! They were not killed by any wicked 
critic: not one of them. None of these “ fiery par- 
ticles” have been snuffed out by a single “article.” 
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They were all wicks. Nothing to feed the flame, so 
out they went without even a flicker. Let us then 
piously hope that these little cherubs are in the 
regions of cherubs, since “ earth and earth-born jars” 
were too much for their pretty innocence. Earth is 
too naughty a place for cherubs, and so they die. 
We want something that the generality of men 
may read—the millions; those engaged in the active 
scenes of life; those who are carrying the glory and 
language of the great British people wherever the sea 
can bear our prowess and our name; who are carry- 
ing out the scheme of progression, by sowing broad- 
cast the acorns of the British oak in worlds unknown 
to the Roman; founding seats of great empires; 
poetry, in which the verse of our noble language 
may live, not the sickly sentimentality of effeminate 
verse without salt enough to save it from putrefaction. 
* But if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for nothing.” It 
will not keep. There is plenty of salt, but you will 
not have it. Yet under our present Dispensation, 
we must not talk, we must do. What is the use of 
the whole world contemplating daisies, and crying 
over flowers. Why they even have more sense. 
Whilst we are blubbering over them, or,feeling such 
profound affliction as to be too deep for tears, they 
are about their father’s business; they are doing some- 
thing, they are growing on, progressing somewhere. 
Nothing stands still but a sonnet writer. We must 
have something to read, and the few must write for 
the many, but they really must write for the many, 
not for mere half-caste poets and critics, who now 
write and criticize for one other, not for us. I have 
said, that neither Homer, Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, 
nor any of the great and popular authors, instruct 
us by a positive and unmistakeable moral. Why, 
in Hamlet alone, there are no less than eight mur- 
ders — Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, Polonius, King, 
Queen, Ophelia, Laertes, and Hamlet, and one gone 
before = 9; and a Ghost rises from the dead to 
bring all this slaughter about, by teaching the very 
Christian doctrine of revenge! Revenge is mine, 
saith the Lord.” But if Iam correct in my view, 
all these great masters of the passions do directly 
serve the cause of progression, simply by exciting the 
feelings. That is the grand moral—the sublime sim- 
plicity of all true genius, to create an intense emo- 
tion, a profound sympathy for suffering humanity in 
any form ; guilty, but still suffering, humanity. The 
whole soul is purified by our own sufferings for others, 
and the influence is ever to soften and refine, to 
make us more forgiving to others, more lenient, to 
warm the inflexible sternness of mere justice. It is, 
then, the highest test, the only true touchstone indeed 
of real genius, that an author can do this; and he 
must condescend ; he can only do so, by making his 
machinery interesting to us. It is by these repeti- 
tions of emotions that we have already progressed 
from mere beasts. It will not do merely to tell us 
that our “ primal duties shine aloft like stars.” We 
know they do: every child knows it. But to follow 
them, to be guided by their light, the heart must be 
affected ; possess that, and you gain the head. Look 
at all the imaginative literature in the world! How 
little positive moral inthe whole. Are all the writers 
wrong? No! whatever art touches the emotions 
exalts and instructs mankind, and the lesson is prac- 
tically applied somehow. If but one kind act, a look 
only, is the result, it goes its round of creation in 
time, and comes back a thousand-fold to the giver. 
Something is taken from the mass of suffering. * One 
touch of feeling makes the whole world kin.” But 
philosophical poetry has so little feeling, that you do 
not care to wander over such interminable plains to 
get at it. Ethical precepts and cold metaphysical 
analysis, without interest of character, are unfit for 
poetry. The Rambler, and other essays, will teach 
more morality, and leave a deeper impression. Now 
that moral which in some poems and dramas is con- 
sidered so objectionable by unimpassioned hermits 
and calm-judging critics, whose passions are so cold, 
or under control, that their heads have got nothing 
to do but to detect errors without feeling the stronger 
antidote of intense sympathy, produces no immoral 
tendency in warm-blooded men and women. The 
heart is too much affected by the sufferings of huma- 
nity, too deeply absorbed with pity, and in interest 
with the tale or catastrophe, to leave room for much 
of the operation of the judgment, At least, the 





feeling so preponderates, as to keep the intellect in 
abeyance ; whereas it is just the reverse with the 
acute and practised critic. And herein consists the 
mistake he makes in reviewing for us. It is his 
business, and he reviews, I presume, according to 
certain principles. Reading with us is our pleasure, 
our relief, and we must have such literature as will 
afford us this relief with a pleasurable excitement, 
without any great expense of thought. We prefer, 
indeed, to cry rather than to think, and fancy it does 
us more good after our hard day’s work. We are 
not ashamed of doing so. But we are not a lachry- 
mose set; no flower weepers. We have too strong 
a sense of the ridiculous for that, which makes us, of 
course, somewhat fastidious in our authors. These 
must be of the first class, where the passions or feel- 
ing are delineated, and our interest engaged,—Shak- 
speare, Milton particularly, Byron, Scott, and Dickens 
—that glorious Dickens—of whom we never tire. 
He exalts and purifies as much as Shakspeare. We 
never differ much uport the merits of authors, because 
we have no partialities of intimacy, nor prejudices of 
enmity. Genius and the Beautiful alone lead us, 
The critics know really nothing of us; they despise 
our tastes, and we laugh at them. We judge for 
ourselves, as we do in our business; read a book well 
before we admit it into our libraries, or send it back 
to the circulating, buying just what we please, what- 
ever Quarterly, Edinburgh, or Blackwood say to the 
contrary. They are recluses, with one or two excep- 
tions, or engaged in pursuits above us in intellect, 
but not in usefulness. We are men of the world, 
and in the world, meet with every class,—people of 
whose wants and tastes they know literally nothing. 
As to the moral of Byron, which Sigma takes for 
granted is bad upon the witty saying of some one, 
we, of the vulgar many, never think about that. 
What earnest reader ever did? One on whom the 
magnificence of his energy and thought, and the sur- 
passing interest he creates, produce an impression,— 
his mournful grandenr, his snblime aspirations! We 
leave all moral to critics. Yet we are home-loving 
men, and do not hate our neighbour; but we read 
Byron with the deepest admiration. Our humanity 
is profoundly affected with his errors and sufferings: 
they are stamped on the very hearts of thousands, 
We feel an awe in blaming a genius so great. We 
seem to tread on sacred ground. We dare not sneer 
at him, as Sigma and his witty friend. We feel too 
much, believing he had more in him of the god than 
devil. He was, too, our countryman—an English- 
man, and a brave and bold one, and we are proud of 
him: we think him a noble fellow in the main. We 
are disposed to think so of all first-rate genius. We 
do not want to be undeceived, and never read those 
who attempt it. We do not, therefore, look too 
closely for the moral of his writings, no more than 
we do for that of Shakspeare. We discriminate, and 
think we are instructed and improved whenever our 
sympathies are deeply affected. That is what I con- 
ceive to be the real, effective, lasting, imperishable 
moral of all imaginative literature, for all time; that 
is what we chiefly care about, not so much the 
thought. But we have no sympathy with felons, and 
such small cattle. We loathe them. They must be 
men, And so we leave our actions to be read as the 
best commentary upon our choice of authors. 

I believe I have given a pretty truthful account of 
the taste of a very large body of the reading and 
active Public; modified, of course, more or less, by 
temperament and occupation. It is not unworthy to 
be known, No wide-spread truth can be. Besides, it 
may do young poets good, the critics even no harm, 
for bards now-a-days are all for cramming thought 
into their verse as much as they can; what they and 
critics tell us are “ profound truths,” something to 
think about, all head, no heart. There is no salt in 
them. The heart is the salt of the earth, the first 
germ of life, the moving, active, progressive principle 
of existence, first created, last to die. Feeling is its 
essence, Poetry its body. Where, then, this spirit is 
wanting, it may be sound sense, true philosophy, 
admirable in morality, firm as a rock; but itisa 
mistake to call it poetry. We ought, perhaps, to 
like it, but we do not. The public, therefore, leave 
this versification to die. They have got something 
far better to think about than to unravel their meta- 
physical obscurities, and psychological syllogisms, so 
profound that none but critics can find out their 





meaning. But the humorous part are delighted to 
see these gentlemen plunging headlong down into 
the profound depths of their favourites, fishing for the 
curiosities, which never yet came up pearls, And 
when they do hook up one of these little things, and 
can give what they call a new reading, what a cry 
they set up! I never see one of these profound. 
thought poets come out, without watching for the 
critic to be after him; then I do enjoy the solemn 
patience and immoveable steadiness with which he 
sits for days angling for the tittle-bat, which he de. 
clares a whale, because he caught it. “Quite a 
study,” they say, as if we could spare time to study 
the anatomies of tittle-bats ! 

Look at the critique on Tennyson’s ‘ Sisters,’ and 
other poems, in the spirit of the AGE! which is no 
more the real, effective, lever-moving, working, active, 
progressing, influencing spirit of the age, than —_, 
always excepting the noble do-something Ashley and 
Southwood Smith ; indeed, among the spirits of 
the most active, “ vehement energetic” age England 
has ever known! God save the mark! so much for 
cliques! Let these “ spirits of the age” come among 
us, into the city here, and then they will see who are 
the spirits of the age, working out, comparatively 
unknown, the destinies of this vast empire and of the 
human race. 

I am really ashamed of trespassing on your 
columns at a length quite unthought of, and must 
therefore defer to a future time an explanation of 
the reasons why I differ so much from Sigma. I beg 
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however, to tell him that I fully appreciate Words- 
worth’s real beauties, and also the exquisite beauties 
of ‘Enone,’ and some other of Tennyson’s poems, 
but think the unhappy extract Sigma has made is 
simply ‘“ gorgeous” nonsense, and anything but 
“ heart-stirring.” I am the last to limit the conquest 
of science. But pilots of purple twilight, dropping 
down bales of wool, and the heavens filled with 
commerce, and nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue, and plunging through thunder-storms, 
are really only adapted to the audience so loved by 
critics—Fit though Few. Beta, 





THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

Notwithstanding the badinage which, as a “wild 
Trish Doctor,” I so lately experienced at your hands, 
(and which, by the way, I enjoyed as much as most 
of your readers,) I feel that your love of truth and 
fair play will procure insertion for the following ob- 
servations upon the so-called mode of constructing 
the Egyptian Pyramids. 

When I visited these monuments, in the early part 
of the year 1838, I was foolhardy enough to ascend 
to the top of the second greatest pyramid, that gene- 
rally denominated the Pyramid of Chephrenes, and 
which was opened by the ill-treated Belzoni a few 
years ago. This, at the time, was considered a great 
feat, as the natives only remembered five other Euro- 
peans who had before perilled their lives in a similar 
manner ; but of this I have given an account else- 
where. Now it will be in the recollection of those 
versed in Egyptian antiquities, that the outer casing 
has been removed from the great majority of the 
pyramids, and that of Cheops in particular ; but that 
it still remains perfect on the upper 140 feet, or 
thereabouts, of the Pyramid of Chephrenes. Having 
clambered over this casing, which is of smooth 
polished stones, I was enabled to examine it with 
more accuracy than most travellers; and from such 
inspection, I was able, as I suppose, to explain the 
account given by Herodotus, Euterpe, cxxv., a8 to 
the way this casing wa$ put on, and to reconcile what 
has heretofore appeared to his commentators hetero- 
dox or unaccountable. I here insert the observa- 
tions which I published on this subject in 1840, toge- 
ther with the diagram or design of the stones made 
use of in those masses of eternal masonry. “The 
elevation of this pyramid is about 450 feet, with a 
base, according to Belzoni, of 684 feet ; but I am of 
opinion, as all will be who examine it, that the sand 
has accumulated to a great height up its sides. The 
smooth coating on the upper 140 feet, is part of that 
spoken of by Herodotus, and was what the olden 
authors styled marble—a term applied by them to 
all polished stones. The Halicarnassian historian 
likewise informs us, that these stones were raised by 
small pieces of wood, and the coating commenced 
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from the top! This has been denied 3, but an exami- 
nation on the spot will, I think, convince any obser- 
yant inquirer of its truth, and that, in fact, it was the 
easiest and perhaps the only way in which the pyra- 
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problem. The upper part of the above design shows 
the coating, and the lower the steps ; the upper left- 
hand figure gives the shape of one of the casing stones, 
and the lower that used at the corners. It was easy, 
by the pieces of wood, (which I consider were used 
as levers, and not pulleys,) to raise each of those 
stones, from step to step, to the summit, and so 
carrying it on, as each step was sufficient to support 
the coping-stone. But had the work been commenced 
from the bottom, it is plain, either that an enormous 
seaffolding and apparatus must have been used, or 
the earth heaped up, as was supposed by Strabo, 
round each course, and so an inclined plane formed ; 
to erect and remove which would have been a work 
little inferior to the construction of the pyramid 
itself.”* 

In the 829th number of the Atheneum (Sept. 19, 
1843,) we read that at a meeting of the Egyptian 
Society, held in Cairo, the German antiquary, Dr. 
Lepsius, gave an exposition of the mode of construct- 
ing pyramids, in which he puts forward the very 
views which I advocated in the foregoing text, in the 
year 1840; and in that article will be found a section 
or diagram of the architectural structure of the outer 
casing, precisely similar in principle to that exhibited 
in the foregoing illustration. It may, however, 
be possible that Dr. Lepsius had not seen, or was 
not aware of my explanation. He stated “that 
he was indebted to Mr. J. Wild, architect, for 
this suggestion, and it agrees with, and explains, the 
account given by Herodotus, who states that machines 
were placed upon the steps, and the stones raised from 
one step 10 another.” 

Again, in the number of your Journal which ap- 
peared on the 9th of last month, Mr. J. S. Perring 
falls foul of the opinions of Dr. Lepsius, with regard 
to the assertion of the latter, that the pyramids were 
built “bit by bit ;” and in that paper this distin- 
guished architect likewise discusses the question of 
the mode in which these monuments were construct- 
ed. Alluding to the account given us by the Greek 
historian, of the stones being elevated by the “ aid of 
machines (¢&¢7r019n), constructed of short pieces of 
wood,” he says, “I found on the surface of the 
stones hemispherical holes, each about eight inches 
in diameter, that looked polished or worn by the 
turning of a heavy body therein: these I consider to 
have been places in which the foot of a mast or der- 
tick stepped, the which, with a combination of pulleys 
and ropes, formed the crane or machine mentioned.” 
Thus the pyramid was completed in what some call 
steps, and others altars (Anabathmoi), which being 
done, Mr. Perring supposes that the external casing 
was added, “ each stone being carefully prepared to 
the exact thickness of the course in front of which 
ithad to be placed, but the face of which was only 
toughly shaped, and projected further than the in- 
tended line of face. The object of this projection 
Was to protect the face from injury that might arise 
from the blocks intended for the upper parts striking 
against it as they passed over.” But how blocks of 
such magnitude were elevated over this com paratively 





* Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, and along the Shores 
the Mediterrancan, by W.R. Wilde. 


mids could be so finished. The accompanying cut 
shows the shape of these stones, and how they were 
placed ; and as the pyramid was completed, except 
| the casing, it explains to us this apparently difficult 





smooth surface, and to aheight of from 400 to 500 feet, 
this practical artist does not inform us, and we are 
therefore, from his account, as much in the dark as 
ever with regard to the way in which the casing was 
placed in its proper position, unless by the means 
which I described four years ago, and which have not 
yet been called in question. The casing having been 
completed, “a scaffolding was now,” he says, * for 
the first time erected,” in order to smooth down or 
polish this casing upon its external surface, and Mr. 
Perring is of opinion that it was this planing down or 
polishing the surface that Herodotus speaks of when 
he says, “ the summit of the pyramid was first of all 
completed ; descending thence, they regularly completed 
the whole ;” and, adds this gentleman, * the idea of 
beginning to case this edifice from the top, when each 
casing stone rests on those below, is preposterous and 
impossible.” But with all due deference to this gen- 
tleman’s observation, I ‘beg leave to remark that these 
casing stones did not originally, and those still remain- 
ing do not now, rest one above another, but on the 
upper surface of the last step or altar of the pyra- 
mid, as exhibited in the foregoing representation ; 
otherwise how could the casing upon the upper 140 
feet of the Pyramid of Chephranes still exist in situ ? 
And without such a position it would not be possible, 
unless by the aid of some machinery, for any one to 
get from the step below on the outside of this coat- 
ing, which is at an angle of 45°. In fact, each stone 
of this external casing rests securely by something 
more than two-thirds of its inferior surface upon the 
step beneath. 

The word in the text, &e7r0129n, which Beloe has 
translated “ finished,” is by Larcher rendered “ on 
commenga revétir et perfectionner.” Schweighzeuser’s 
note is, “ Displicuerunt hoc ordine scripta Cornelio 
De Pauw.Maluit—iZeroinOn 0 Gy ra éxiyaa Kai 
Ta Kxatwratw abrijg mperov. ’ExroinOijvar— 
nostri scriptoris aliorumque consuetudine perhiben- 
tur quibus ornandis et absolvendis ultima manus im- 
ponitur. Primum itaque pyramidis superiora, tum 
descendentes reliqua perpoliverunt”; and Becelli 
(in his Italian translation) remarks, “ Ei pare assurdo 
questo dire di Erodoto che pria furono le parti altis- 
sime fatte e poscia le sequenti, &c.—e forza il dire 
che Erodoto abbi con cio dire voluto che furono pria 
perfezionate e polite le parte superiori della piramide 
indi le inferiori e pui basse.” 

This thoroughly polishing off may, however, refer 
to placing the polished stones which form the coating 
upon the external surface of the mass ; and as they 
proceeded step by step downwards with this casing 
from the apex, it may likewise have received the last 
finishing polish, as we see wherever cut stone is used 
in masonry, in the present day. But with all due 
deference to the Jearned gentleman (Mr. P.) who 
has last addressed you on the subject, I still hold to 
my former opinion, that the stones of the outer casing 
of the Egyptian Pyramid were carried up from step 
to step to the top, and that this outer layer was thus 
completed and polished without the aid of scaffold- 
ing, from the apex to the base.—I remain, &c. 

Dublin, April, 1844. W. R. WILDE. 














INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 


Some time ago, in a review of Mrs. Howitt’s pre- 
face to Miss Bremer’s § Diary,’ you stated that the 
only plan to protect Translations was to promote an 
International Copyright Act, and that Mrs. Howitt 
should do that with all her power. There is now an 
International Copyright Act in progress; and if you 
could give any available suggestion for this important 
end, you would render a real service to literature, 
Unfortunately, what you then suggested as an effec- 
tual remedy, does not at all touch the question. We 
are, I assure you, anxious enough to exert ourselves 
for an International Copyright Act, which would be 
most advantageous to us; for all our works are imme- 
diately reprinted in America, and, as we learn from 
all travellers and Americans who call on us, are sold 
to an almost unparalleled extent, for which, of course, 
we never receive a farthing; and had it not been for 
the clause in the last Copyright Act, would have 
completely swamped our works in our own market. 
Volumes of mine which sell here for a guinea each, 
I have copies of brought to me by Americans which 
are sold there at two shillings each. 

But as to Translations, Mr. Macaulay, to whom 
our case has been stated by our publishers, says that 
he can conceive no plan by which the importation 
of translations from America, or the protection of 
translations made in England, ever can be effected. 

You think that if these reprinters had to purchase 
the copyright from American authors of translations, 
they would not or could not reprint them at this low 
rate; but what American author would get anything 
for the copyright of a translation where English 
authors could enter the field against him with other 
translations? He could not do it; and on this side 
of the water it would not be worth his while to resort 
to any legal process to prevent infringement of his 
copyright. The same set of men who immediately 
seize not only the American translations, but who 
audaciously seize and reprint, in his very teeth, 
Dickens’s * Christmas Carol,’ and many other Eng- 
lish works,—who alter our translations, and call them 
new ones, would laugh at all such laws. These men 
* * * *, whose whole life is one piece of impudent 
piracy, must have some more stringent measure ap- 
plied to them than any mere copyright gives to 
American authors of translations. As it is, which we 
presume is become the fact, these men, encouraged 
hy some of the weekly press, have now so inundated 
the town and country with cheap translations, which 
they never paid one penny to make, that the trans- 
lation of good works of light literature is all but 
abandoned. The Messrs, Longman say that they have 
continually admirable translations of excellent foreign 
works offered to them, but that they dare not touch 
one of them, for the moment they are approved by 
the public, these men will flood the market with them 
at a price ruinous to those who have to pay for trans- 
lation. For ourselves, we shall, from this cause, be 
severe sufferers for our desire to benefit our literature 
by the introduction of Miss Bremer’s works. The 
Messrs Longman are now publishing another Swedish 
novel, at the expense of the translator, which, if it 
take atall,will assuredlybe pounced upon immediately, 
and torn to pieces by these desperate men,—desperate, 
some of them, in more than one sense. We had in- 
tended to introduce some other equally excellent 
works, with which we had become acquainted, but 
till we see some chance at least of a temporary secu 
rity, we must pause. 

Now the question is, could not, and ought not 
translations, for the benefit of literature, to receive a 
term of protection,—say one year, something after 
the nature of a patent? or, should not foreign authors 
be enabled, by contract with their translators, to 
establish a copyright in those translations? One of 
these measures appears to me the only one which will 
place translation on such a basis of security, as that 
it can be made by competent persons, with a prospect 
of legitimate remuneration, and so that it may be 
done in a truly respectable manner. Those who ex- 
pend time, labour, or money on translations, ought 
certainly not to have their profits snatched away from 
them, by those who do neither. And without some 
such measure, translation of works of imagination 
will certainly be abandoned by all prudent persons, 
to the great loss of the literature of the country. 

If you can suggest anything to answer this most 
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esirable purpose, now is the time, while the Inter- 
national Copyright Act is in preparation, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Macaulay would be very glad of 
any such hints. Yours, &e. 
Wirtiam Howitt. 
The Grange, Upper Clapton, April, 1844. 

P.S. Thereis still one great thing wanted for the pro- 
tection of all copyright, and that is, that the expense 
of every injunction which becomes established against 
a pirate, shall, like the costs of trials at law, fall 
on the pirates who caused them. This is only 
strict justice, that those who, by their lawless deeds, 
render these expenses necessary, should bear them, 
and not the injured authors; and this would do more 
to deter such piracies than anything else whatever. 

{In inserting (which we do gladly) the above 
communication, we must beg to correct a misappre- 
hension into which Mr. Howitt has evidently fallen 
respecting the meaning of our suggestion. We 
never proposed an International Copyright Act, as a 
special plan for the protection of translations, but 
for the general protection of literary property. Under 
a just international law, the “Smiths, Clarkes, and 
Tomkinses,” would not be able to undersell the 
Howitts and other such worthy people to the extent 
now complained of. Competition would be necessarily 
conducted on a fairer stage ; anda free arena, under 
equitable regulations, is surely all that can be ration- 
ally demanded. Whether, in the first instance, an 
author should be empowered to name his own trans- 
lator, and insure to him the benefit of the privilege 
for a term, is a question deserving consideration. It 
is, however, always difficult to legislate on minute 
points and for private interests. At best, in these 
matters, it is only some sort of compromise that can 
be come to, and we must learn to be content with 
that which offers the largest measure of justice to the 
greatest number. ] 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue question of the legality of Art-Unions is, 
at last, settled by Government ; a notice having been 
forwarded to the honorary secretaries of the Art- 
Union of London from the Treasury, acquainting 
them that the institution is illegal, and that the 
further continuance of the same will render all 
parties engaged in it liable to prosecution. An in- 
tended general meeting has consequently been post- 
poned, and new arrangements are projected. 

An exhibition of a novel and pleasing kind drew 
together a numerous assemblage, on the evening of 
the 6th, at Miss Kelly’s Theatre in Dean Street. It 
was a lecture on the History of the Arabs, by Capt. 
Shippard, illustrated by scenery painted for the oc- 
casion. The illustrations, copied on a very large scale 
from the drawings of Laborde, Owen Jones, and 
others, were extremely beautiful, and called forth 
much applause: yet we fear that the lecturer did not 
make his auditory fully comprehend his objects and 
ulterior views; for this lecture and its expensive ac- 
companiments were prepared as a specimen of what 
Capt. Shippard wishes to be undertaken by a Society 
established for that purpose. The fundamental idea 
of the scheme is certainly a good one. Since mere 
spectacle affords so much pleasure, why not employ 
it as an allurement towards instruction? Why not 
exhibit the earth and mankind to the eye, as far as it 
can be done, the painted scenes being illustrations of 
connected history, and serving to fix events aid de- 
scriptions firmly inthe memory? This, if well carried 
out, is certainly an excellent thought. But care must 
be taken that the historical lecturer does not sink into 
the mere showman. ‘he illustrations will never 
charm the less for filling a subordinate part; and un- 
less they serve an obviously useful purpose, they can 
have, collectively, no unity or interest. The views 
exhibited were, the Ruins of Petra (which are not, 
however, of Arabian origin), Bagdad, Morocco, and 
the Alhambra. What a bright and appropriate pic- 
ture might have been composed of the Dowar, or 
Arab encampment in the desert, with a caravan ap- 
proaching it, and emerging in the distance from the 
mirage. 

The other Easter sights of London are too nu- 
merous not to claim a paragraph. Merely confining 
ourselves to Nature and Art, we have the very 
small child “Tom Thumb,” for those who retain the 

feudal fancy for human mites;—a neat, clever, and 


compliment with watches and pencil-cases, crowds 
to visit, and oblivious peers nearly to walk over (a 
consummation which, we are told, did all but happen 
very recently). What a contrast is this dapper “ epi- 
tome of all that is pleasant in man,” to those fierce 
gentry the Ojibbeway Indians, who are to be seen 
and heard on the other side of the staircase! Then 
we have a new change of views at the Cosmorama— 
Vesuvius in a state of eruption, the Mer de Glace: 
inside and outside “ prospects” of St. Peter’s at Rome 
—the plain with the statues of Memnon,—the Lake 
of Thun, and one or two other such far-famed objects, 
represented at least as skilfully as the similar pictures 
presented in former years. There is at the same 
rooms a new wax figure for anatomical students in 
embryo, but for less scientific students of “lilies and 
roses,” a disagreeable show. Not far off at No. 148, 
Regent Street, are to be seen certain specimens of 
wool mosaic, as the German manufacturers call 
their fabric, which is a woollen velvet of the finest 
possible quality, in which the shades are so delicately 
assorted and the outline so finely traced, that a very 
fair furniture copy of certain pictures is effected: the 
want, as even in Gobelin tapestry, being tone. In 
mere decorative subjects, such asgroups of flowers, the 
Prussian artists succeed admirably : some of the spe- 
cimens havinga delicacy and beauty, nearly approach- 
ing that of the botanical paintings on Sevres china. 

Mr. Love, the polyphonist, has been exhibiting at 
the Crown and Anchor, Strand, during the last and 
the present week. Mr. Love claims to make a dis- 
tinction between polyphony and ventriloquism, refer- 
ring the first to nature and the last to imitation. Some 
of his dramatic assumptions are capital, and his power, 
too, of painting, as it were, distances by sound, is 
extraordinary. We may add, here, for the benefit of 
those who enjoy sleight of hand delusions, that the 
Wizard of the North is in full force: while for those 
who prefer foreign magic, Her Dobler, of quaint and 
pleasant performance, is about to re-appear at the 
St. James’s Theatre. 

It is highly favourable to the movements con- 
tinually making for the instruction of the popular 
taste, by admitting the people freely to exhibitions, 
that not only Mr. Hume asserts, but Sir R. Peel, in 
the House of Commons, corroborates the assertion, 
that experience has shown that there is now “ no 
tendency among the people in general to do that 
wanton mischief which had once been apprehended 
from them.” Free and gratuitous admission to our 
Cathedrals is no longer denied on that score ; nothing, 
says Sir R. Peel, but the law regulating ecclesiastical 
property stands in the way of a desirable reform.—It 
is in furtherance of this spirit, we suppose, that the 
Queen, on the representation of the Earl of Lincoln, 
has given orders that Richmond Park should hence- 
forth be open to the public, so that residents in the 
neighbourhood, and even visitors, will be at liberty 
to drive through that beautiful spot. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
elected a Trustee of Sir John Soane’s Museun, in 
place of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The following is an extract from a letter by Dr. 
A. Grant, (see ante, p. 14) dated Mosul, Mesopotamia, 
Jan. 15, 1844:—“ Winter has puta stop to hostilities 
in the mountains against the Nestorians, but the 
[people] must suffer dreadfully this cold winter, 
through want of food, shelter, and clothing. Hundreds 
of them have escaped to the plain, and we are shelter- 
ing and providing for three or four scores, whom we 
have placed under religious and literary instruction 
for the present at this place. Of some 700 captives, 
perhaps fifty will be given up by order of the Porte; 
but I fear we may see yet further trouble, ere quiet 
is established in the mountains on a firm basis.” 

Rydal Mount was, on Easter Tuesday, the scene 
of a poetical celebration, the previous Sunday having 
been the birth-day of Wordsworth, who then attained 
his seventy-fourth year. The entertainment was 
given, by the ladies of the poet's family, to the 
children of the Sunday and National Schools of 
Grasmere, Rydal, and Ambleside. About 300 
children partook the festivity ; “all the countryside,” 
it is said, came as visitors and spectators; and the 
féte, altogether, went off with éclat. 

Messrs. Taylor & Walton announce, as imme- 
diately forthcoming, a translation of ‘ Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures’\—and Messrs. Longmans a translation of 





pleasant, minikin type of his species, for Queens to 


Dahlman’s ‘ History of the English Revolution.’ 


The first prize under the “ Acton Endowment,” 
which we some short time ago mentioned (ante, p, 
18), as confided to the judgment of the Managing 
Committee of the Royal Institution, was adjudicated 
on Monday last, to Mr. George Fownes, 

Dr. Alfred Dumergay is about to proceed, under 
the instructions of the Minister of Public Instruction 

on a scientific mission to the Southern provinces of 
Brazil. He is to endeavour to penetrate into the 
interior of the province of Chaco, the frontiers of 
which only were reached by M. D’Orbigny; he js 
also to travel through Cordova, and the provinces of 
San Juan and Mendoza, and to direct his special 
attention to their natural and physical history. 

It is impossible for us to record the departure of 
Duprez without one more “ last word”’ in recognition 
of his incomparable talent, and to point him out asa 
model to the young singers of England. By nature 
endowed with but an insignificant voice; with but 
scanty qualifications for dramatic effect in face and 
figure ; heis perhaps, the most striking male example" 
on record of the triumph of will, enthusiasm, and 
industry, unremittingly applied :—there is nothing 
now on the stage like his style, for the union of in- 
tense vocal expression and musicai propriety. Mean- 
while one of the many attempts to supply his place 
at the French Opera (whence arising, let the 
green-room gossips tell), has led to an adventure 
sufficiently tragi-comical. It appears, that M. Dietsch, 
the chorus-master of L’Académie, was some months 
ago sent to Italy, to “spirit away” a young tenor 
articled, after the custom of the Italian theatres, to 
an impresario, for a term of years. The vocalist was 
to be smuggled across the frontier in the disguise of 
aservant: but the police was too sharp for the trick; 
the chorus-master was seized just when he had arrived 
at the boundary, and placed in “durance vile,” from 
which he has only just escaped.—We cannot but 
smile at the military honours bestowed on the other 
great tenor singer ; the “ Autocrat of all the Russias” 
having appointed as director of his music Colonel 
Rubini. 

In London the plot is thickening to a degree we 
hardly recollect in any former season. The amount 
of good chamber entertainments of that semi-public 
character, which makes the critic’s task more than 
usually delicate, is beyond all precedent. We need 
but name Mr. Banister’s, Mr. Salaman’s, Mr. Ella’s 
quartett meetings, &c. &e. ; at all of which the best 
classical works seem to be the order of the evening. 
We hear, too, a rumour of some matinées by MM. 
Moscheles and Ernst—an association, which pro- 
mises great things. Among the violin players now 
here, Herr Pott must not be forgotten :—an excellent 
classical performer. M. Dohler, we believe, is about 
to pay the pianofortes of London a visit. Signor 
Salvi, an Italian tenor in high repute, will be heard 
next week at a benefit at Drury Lane. But “ the 
cry is, still, they come!” and probably half a score 
of arrivals will be announced before this day week. 





The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their GaLLeRy, PALL 
Matt East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 29th inst. Open each 
day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance ls.; Catalogue 6. 

R. HILLS, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
OPEN their TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 23nd inst., at their GALLERY, 53, Patt MALL, neat the 
British Institution, Admission 1s. ; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

GREAT ATTRACTIONS.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 


MUSIC OF AMERICA, 
Without extra Charge to the Public, at the 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—The Directors have 
engaged Mr. C. E. HORN, to delivera SERIES of LEC TURES 
on the MUSIC of EIGHT different NATIONS. The present Subject 
is the MUSIC of AMERICA, on Monday, Wednesday, ami Friday 
Evenings, at Eight o’clock; and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
days, at Three o’clock The next subject, commencing on the 25th 
inst., will be on the MUSIC of GERMANY. All the other LEC- 
TURES and EXHIBITIONS as usual. LONGBOTTOM'S PHY- 
SIOSCOPE and OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, including the Old and New HOUSES of PARLIA M ENT, 
with the FIRE, &c. &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Astronomicat Soctety.—March.—F. Baily, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

‘Observations of the Comet of Faye.-—* Observa- 
tions made at Starfield,’ by W. Lassell, Esq.— Right 
Ascensions and North Polar Distances, from Ob 
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servations at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich.— 
‘Right Ascensions and Declinations observed with 
the Equatorial at the Observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1844,’ by Mr.C. Thompson.—* Observations,’ 
by C. Rumker, Esq.— Observations made at the 
Observatory,Durham ; Lat. North 54°46’ 6"; Long. 
West 6™ 18%.°— Observations made at Hartwell, 
Bucks,’ by the Rev. J. B. Reade.—‘ Elements of the 
Comet,’ by Professor Henderson.—‘ Elements,’ by 
J, R. Hind, Esq. 

‘Letter from Professor Encke,’ dated Berlin, 

Feb. 19. 

. Occultations of Fixed Stars by the Moon, observed 
at Hamburg,’ by C. Rumker, Esq. 

‘Further Remarks on the Revision of the Southern 
Constellations,’ by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart.— 
The idea originally proposed of entirely re-modelling 
the southern constellations, has (after very mature 
consideration and much discussion, and after consult- 
ing the opinions of some of the most eminent conti- 
yental astronomers, which have been found very 
adverse to the idea of so decided a change) been laid 
aside; at least, in so far as regards the new catalogue 
of stars, now printing under the authority of the 
British Association. It is conceived, however, that 
if the nomenclature of the constellations, generally, 
be ever destined to undergo a systematic change at 
all (and many reasons may be adduced for consider- 
ing such a change desirable), the first and most im- 
portant step towards it will be found in the work above 
alluded to, and in the catalogues, now publishing 
simultaneously with it on the same system of nomen- 
clature, which clear the ground of all existing con- 
fusion ; and, by assembling into one distinct view, and 
under names and numbersat least definite and recog- 
nized, all the individuals of which the new groups 
must be composed, it will be easy at any future time 
to pass, by a single table of synonyms and by one 
decided step, from one to the other system, whenever 
the convenience and consent of astronomers may dic- 
tate the propriety of a change. Such views, if enter- 
tained, would render the nomenclature of the present 
catalogues so far provisional, that a more rational and 
convenient system of groups (confined not to the 
southern hemisphere, but extending over both) may 
yet be contemplated by astronomers. 

‘Extract (translated) from a Letter of Professor 
Bessel to Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., dated KGnigs- 
berg, Jan. 22, 1844.—I think it may be interesting 
to you, or to one or other of your astronomical friends 
who occupy themselves with meridional instruments, 
to be made acquainted with a result which I have ob- 
tained from a theoretical investigation, the object of 
which was to determine the effect of gravity upon the 
figure, and consequently on the divisions, of a circle 
fixed in the vertical plane. The effect will manifestly 
be, that the radii in the upper part of the circle will 
be shortened; those in the lower part lengthened ; 
and all, with the exception of the vertical ones, bent 
downwards. These changes, the magnitude and law 
of which must depend on the special construction of 
each circle, in two instances known to me (namely, 
those of two meridian instruments by Repsold, each 
of which is furnished with two circles, at opposite 
ends of the axis, each being read by four microscopes), 
have hecome prominently sensible; giving rise to this 
effect, namely, that on turning the instrument through 
180°, a different measure is given by its two circles. 
From this result it follows that the supposition of the 
amount of change being insensible, or of the influence 
of gravity on the circle being eliminated by the four 
readings, is without foundation; and that there is, 
therefore, cause for apprehending in general that every 
arele gives an erroneous measure of the zenith dis- 
tances, and erroneous to an extent which, in respect 
of the existing means of pointing its telescope in a 
given direction, and reading the divisions, is by no 
Means insensible, 

JA Letter from J. R. Crowe, Esq., British Consul- 
General of Norway, concerning a Literary Society 
established at Alten, near Hammerfest.’-—Mr. Crowe 
Visited England in the summer of 1843, and gave 
information concerning the existence of a Society 
consisting of Swedes, Englishmen, and Germans, at 
Alten, near Hammerfest, in Finmark, under the 
patronage of a Swedish clergyman, the pastor of that 
district. This Society was in possession of some in- 
struments which had been left there by some French 
Sentlemen of science who were sent to Lapland by 


Louis Philippe a few yeurs ago. Regular observations 
of the barometer and thermometer had been instituted 
according to the plan suggested by Sir John Herschel, 
and Mr. Crowe was of opinion, that if an observatory 
could be established, the society would cheerfully 
undertake the working of it. Dr. Lee munificently 
furnished the Society with an achromatic transit in- 
strument of 30 inches focal length, and an aperture 
of 2 inches, on an iron stand, and with a circle of six 
inches in diameter, reading to 1’, and with a collec- 
tion of books on various departments of science: an 
astronomical clock was also ordered of Mr. Dent, but 
it was not ready to be sent by the same vessel which 
conveyed the instruments. Owing to the exertions of 
Dr. Lee, other Fellows of this Society were induced 
to contribute books, and the nucleus of a good library 
was thus formed. Mr. Crowe took with him from 
England two minimum thermometers, with the in- 
tention of placing one on the top of Storvandsfield, 
the highest mountain in the neighbourhood of Alten, 
and the other on the highest point of the southern 
extremity of Spitzbergen; but he arrived too late to 
carry the latter part of his plan into effect. The 
difficulties of the ascent of Storvandsfield are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Crowe :—The ascent to Storvandsfield 
was very difficult ; so much fresh snow had fallen as 
to impede even the snow-shoes, which the party were 
obliged to use. The task, however, was accomplished, 
and the thermometer safely fixed on the highest point. 
It was just in time, as one of those sudden gales of 
wind sprang up, peculiar to high mountain regions, 
driving and whirling the snow before. For hours the 
party were exposed to considerable danger, and by 
the time it did lull, Mr. Grieve, who had volunteered 
to superintend the task, was so knocked up, as to be 
unable to proceed, and the guides had to carry him; 
fortunately, a shelter of loose stones, erected by the 
nomadian Laplanders, was reached, where they depo- 
sited him, while one of the guides descended for fur- 
ther assistance. Happily, the cold was not intense, 
so that a warm bed and rest perfectly recovered him. 
Alten is in north latitude 69° 38’, and in longitude 
23° 43’ east, and thus, by its geographical situation, 
highly important for ceftain classes of observations, 
being the most northern place in the world at which 
an observatory is established. The following obser- 
vations have been uninterruptedly carried on, namely : 
—Of the barometer; the thermometer (with the 
maximum and minimum temperatures) ; the pluvio- 
meter; the galvanometer ; declination magnetometer; 
land winds and approximate force; of clouds, their 
direction, approximate velocity, and general descrip- 
tion ; and of the Aurora Borealis. 





Royat Soctety [continued from p. 321].—‘ On the 
Temperature of the Springs, W ells, and Rivers of India, 
and of the Sea and Table Lands within the Tropics : 
with a few Remarks on M. Boussingault’s mode of 
ascertaining the mean temperature of Equinoctial 
Regions,’ by Lieut. Newbold.—The author adverts 
to the deficiency of information which has hitherto 
existed as to the temperature and chemical composi- 
tion of the springs and rivers both of India and of 
Egypt; and also as to their geographical and geolo- 
gical relations. He gives, in the present paper, the 
details of a great number of observations which he 
has made on these subjects, and which he thinks may 
prove a useful contribution to Indian hydrography, 
as well as afford more exact data for philosophical 
inquiry. The observations extend, at irregular in- 
tervals, from Alexandria to Malacca, or from 31° 13’ 
of northern latitude to within 2° 14’ of the Equator, 
and between the meridians of 27° and 103° of east 
longitude. In the columns of the register, the date 
of the observation, the latitude, longitude, approxi- 
mate height above the sea, nature of the surrounding 
geological formation, depth to the surface of the 
water, depth of the water itself, temperature of the 
air, and approximate annual mean of the climate in 
which the wells, &c. occur, are, as far as practicable, 
specified. A column of remarks is added, contain- 
ing observations on the chemical nature of the water, 
and on the size of the wells and springs, and the 
result obtained by other observers. It was found, in 
general, that in low latitudes the temperature of the 
| deepest wells and springs is a little higher than the 
mean temperature of the air; although there occur 
a few exceptions, especially in the neighbourhood of 
a high range of hills, whence there probably arise 











cold springs, having their source at an elevation con- 
siderably above that of the plain where the water 
makes its appearance. Springs which are strongly 
saline and sulphureous, have, on the average, a higher 
temperature than those of pure water. Both saline 
and cold springs are found occurring within a few 
feet from thermal and freshwater springs: a fact 
which the author is disposed to ascribe to their rising 
through different seams of the subjacent strata, often 
much inclined; and to the different depths and 
heights, above and below the crust of the earth, from 
which the supply of water is derived. Wells, and 
particularly those having a small surface, which are 
much used for purposes of irrigation, thereby acquire 
an artificial increase of temperature. The tempera- 
ture of shallow exposed wells, springs, and rivers, 
especially those which have sandy beds, is subject to 
diurnal fluctuation from the more powerful influence 
of the atmosphere; and the surface water of deep 
wells partakes of these vicissitudes to a depth vary- 
ing according to the transparency of the water, the 
extent of surface, degree of exposure, and clearness 
of the sky. In muddy water, the surface is heated 
to a greater extent; but at the depth ofa foot or two 
it is less affected by the heat of the solar rays than 
clear water. With regard to Boussingault’s proposal 
of an expeditious mode of ascertaiping the approxi- 
mate mean temperature of equinoctial regions, which 
consists in sinking a thermometer in the soil, per- 
forated to the depth of about a foot beneath the sur- 
face, in a situation sheltered from the direct rays of 
the sun, from nocturnal radiation, and from the in- 
filtration of water, the author found that the appli- 
cation of this method gave the following results, 
namely, that the soil at the depth of a foot is subject 
to an annual, and, in light soils, to a diurnal varia- 
tion, regulated inits amount by the relative intensity 
of the solar rays, and the quantity of radiation, de- 
pending, of course, on the state of the atmosphere, 
and the degree of shelter afforded to the surface. 

* Some further Observations and Experiments illus- 
trative of the Cause of the Ascent and continued 
Motion of the Sap,’ in continuation of a paper pre- 
sented November 1842, by G. Rainey, Esq.—The 
author here gives an account of some experiments 
which he has lately made, tending, in his opinion, to 
corroborate the opinions he advanced in his former 
paper; namely, that the ascending sap is situate in 
the intercellular and intervascular spaces of the plant, 
and that its passage into the cells is effected by the 
action of endosmose, which the intervening mem- 
branes, whether living, or deprived of vitality, exert 
upon that fluid. He found that portions of many 
plants, such as Anthriscus vulgaris and the Lapsana 
communis, absorb a much larger quantity of fluid 
when they areimmersed in pure water, than when simi- 
larly immersed in a solution of gum-arabic ; and that, 
in the latter case, the remaining portion of the solu- 
tion is of the same specific gravity as before any part 
has been absorbed by the plant. By a similar pro- 
cess the author conceives the fluid which is derived 
from the earth, and has passed into the intercellular 
spaces of the cotyledons, are imbibed by its cells by 
endosmose; while at the same time a fluid containing 
sugar is passing, by exosmose, out of these cells into 
the intercellular and intervascular tissue, and thence 
into the corresponding tissue of the peduncle and 
young stem; it there meets with, and is diluted by 
the water ascending in the same tissue from the roots, 
and the mixture is afterwards distributed over every 
part of the plant. 

‘A Description of an extensive Series of the 
Water Battery, with an account of some Experi- 
ments made in order to test the relation of electrical 
and chemical action which takes place before and 
after completion of the Voltaic Circuit,’ by John P. 
Gassiot, Esq. 





Institution oF Civit Excinrers.—April 16.— 
W. Cubitt, V.P. in the chair.—The first paper read 
was an account of the railway from Amsterdam to 
Rotterdam, by the Chevalier F. W. Conrad, trans- 
lated from the French by C. Manby.—This railway, 
which is the first that has been constructed in Hol- 
land, was commenced under adverse circtimstances, 
and the works languished until the appointment of 
the author as the Engineer Director, when it appears 
that although, from the defective state of the law of 
expropriation, great difficulty was experienced in ob- 
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taining possession of the land for the railway, the 
works were carried forward so vigorously, that the 
four divisions of the railway, extending from Amster- 
dam to the Hague, were completed between March 
1839 and December 1843, leaving only the fifth 
division between the Hague and Rotterdam, to finish 
the line, and of that the works were proceeding 
rapidly. The length of the line, when the whole is 
finished, will be about 524 English miles, and the 
cost of the single line of rails laid is about 1,475/. 
per mile. The detail was given of all the conditions 
of the contracts, the prices and quantities of materials, 
the method of execution, the forms and dimensions 
of the buildings, of the bridges, some of which are 
of cast-iron, large sized, and very ingeniously con- 
trived for opening, for the facility of the navigation : 
the iron beams of one of these bridges was 73 feet 
long, cast in one piece. Other bridges of timber, on 
the American trellis-work principle, and of very large 
span, were also described. The mode of construction 
of the permanent earth-work was then described : 
almost the whole line, being through marshy ground, 
was laid upon fascines, and in some places it was 
carried entirely by these means through water of con- 
siderable depth. An ingenious mode of cutting off 
the heads of the piles under water was then described, 
and it was thought that its simplicity would induce 
its introduction into the English engineering works. 
All the other particulars of the railway works were 
given in the most minute detail, with tabular state- 
ments of the number of passengers conveyed, the re- 
ceipts, the number of miles traversed by the locomo- 
tive engines ; and the paper was illustrated by a large 
collection of maps, sections of the line, and drawings 
of the construction of all the bridges and other works 
of the line. 

A description was then read of the mode adopted 
at the Montrose harbour for driving piles by steam- 
power. This machine, which could not be well under- 
stood without a drawing, was described by Mr. James 
Milne, who had used it, and was the author of the 
paper, as being very efficacious, and having done its 
work rapidly and well. On the discussion which 
ensued, Mr. Rendel, under whose directions it had 
been used, approved fully of it; and it appeared to 
be the general opinion that it was generally applic- 
able to engineering works, and particularly as_ piles 
could be driven either very rapidly, with a light 
ram in sand or in silty ground, or with a heavy ram 
and a low fall in hard ground, and that the pile- 
‘heads were rarely injured by it. 





Horticutturat Society.—4pril 2.—R. H. Solly, 
Esq., in the chair.—A. Pryor, Esq.waselecteda Fellow. 
—Mr. H. Grubbe, of Shirley, sent a specimen of slate 
wall contrived by him, which was stated to have the 


following recommendations. If placed direct with 
the meridian, and thus made to have an equal share 
of sun on both sides, it will ripen any fruit on either 
side earlier than the south side of a brick wall by 
means of the transmitted heat. It is not recommended 
as an outside fence, as it is liable to be broken ; but 
chiefly for intersecting the interior of gardens in the 
place of dwarf or shelter hedges. It consists of squares 
of slate, grooved into each other, and strengthened 
by piers or pillars, which are placed at certain dis- 
tances—and, being built with circular and square 
bricks cemented together, are round, and stand out 
a little from the wall. The trees are fastened to 
wires, which are fixed into the slate, aboutsix inches 
apart. Mr. Grubbe stated that this wall could be 
erected for 54d. the square foot, being 1d. less than 
even a 44-inch brick wall, which costs 64d. the square 
foot.—From Chatsworth were two bunches of West 
St. Peter’s Grape, shrivelled, and in the condition 
of fine raisins, which Mr. Paxton stated to be of last 
year’s growth, and to have been kept through winter 
at an almost nominal expense of fuel. The house 
they have been kept in was in a low situation, and 
therefore not well suited for late grapes. Mr. 
Paxton considers it a better grape than the black 
Hamburgh; and if both have the same treatment, 
the St. Peter’s will keep six weeks or two months 
longer than the Hamburgh.—From the garden of 
the Society were Echeveria rosea, a greenhouse plant 
remarkable for its bright red leaves, that are more 
conspicuous than the flowers, which are of the same 
colour. It was sent by Mr. Hartweg, from Mexico. 
It is not impatient of cold, having been sometimes 





exposed to a temperature as lowas 35°; it will also, 
on the contrary, stand any amount of sun-light, and 
it keeps in bloom during the whole winter, so that it 
is a very useful plant for many purposes; also a 
flower of Aristolochia gigas, or ** Pilate’s nighteap ;"a 
twining stove plant, which bears singular large con- 
cave blossoms, having considerable resemblance to 
those of 4. feetens, but much larger, and assuming 
more the appearance of a cap. 


Linnean Soctety.—April 2.—R. Brown, Esq. in 
the chair.—Dr. Donaldson and Mr. J. Exall were 
elected Fellows.—Mr. H. Low presented 140 species 
of Australian plants, collected by Mr. Drummond ; 
also a collection of proteaceous plants from the Swan 
River.—Capt. Jones, M.P., presented dried speci- 
mens of the Ulva calophylla from Armagh, and the 
Oscillatoria aeruginosa from Glasslough.—Prof. Forbes 
exhibited a species of tulip, from Mount Ida. The 
perianth was white, but it is undoubtedly the Tulipa 
tricolor of Ledebour and others.—Mr. Osborne pre- 
sented cones of the Pinus Ayacahuite, P. odcarpa, P. 
filifolia, P. pungens, and a capsule of Spathodea cam- 
panulata.—The Duke of Northumberland presented 
a monstrous specimen of growth in the branches of 
the common holly.—A continuation of Mr. New- 
port’s paper on the Myriapoda chilopoda was read. 








Boranicat Socrery.—April 12.—J. Reynolds, 
Esq., ‘Treasurer, in the chair.—Various donations 
were announced, including a large collection of East 
Indian plants presented by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Cornwall. Mr. D. Moore, of the Dublin 
Botanic Garden, presented numerous specimens of 
Carex paradora (Willd.) collected in Ireland. Mr. 
W. L. Notcutt presented many duplicates of Statice 
rariflora (Drejer) collected in Hants. Various other 
specimens were presented for the Herbarium, in 
illustration of the varieties recorded in‘ The London 
Catalogue of British Plants.” Read—‘ A Synopti- 
cal View of the British Fruticose Rubi, arranged in 
Groups, with Explanatory Remarks,’ (Part 2,) by 
E. Lees, Esq. ‘The paper was accompanied by 
drawings and specimens. 


—W. Tite, V.P. in the Chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. Bailey, the Honorary Secretary, giving an analy- 
sis of a Work on Prisons, presented to the Institute 
by M. G. Abel Blouet, of Paris. The consideration 
of the subject of Penitentiaries having of late occu- 
pied the public mind in France, the Government, in 
1836, commissioned M. de Beaumont and M. de 
Tocqueville to proceed to America, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the general working of the Peniten- 
tiary system in that country, who on their return 
made a Report which met with a favourable reception 
by the public. Subsequently, the Minister of the 
Interior commissioned M. Demetz to visit America, 
to make himself acquainted with the moral results, 
obtained in the United States, from the system, since 
the visit of M. de Beaumont and M. de Tocqueville, 
and M. Blouet accompanied him, charged to study 
the architectural part of the question, that is to say, 
the advantages or inconveniences of the arrangement 
of the principal American Penitentiaries ; their con- 
dition with respect to discipline, and more especially 
with reference to the expense incurred in their con- 
struction; with a view to the ultimate adoption of a 
modified general system throughout France, for such 
structures. M. Blouet subsequently visited Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Rome, and most of the depart- 
mental prisons in France. It is well known that in 
America there are two different systems in operation, 
known respectively as that of Auburn and that of 
Philadelphia. M. Blouet gave at considerable length 
his reasons for preferring the last-mentioned system, 
and combatted the objections that have been made 
to it. The design particularly described, and illus- 
trated with drawings, was the result of M. Blouet’s 
studies for a prison with solitary confinement, by 
means of spacious cells, for 585 prisoners, (in his opi- 
nion the maximum number of the population of a 
prison,) with the requisite offices and appurtenances, 
houses for the governor, inspector, chaplains, and 
other inferior officers, together with yards for exercise, 
&c., wherein the prisoners are constantly under the 
supervision of the governor and turnkeys, and so 
arranged as to afford the means of walking one hour 
in the day to each prisoner. From a central inspec- 
tion station, the governor has a view of all the doors 


of the cells, the galleries, the turkeys’ rooms, y 
and indeed all the points where he may wish to exer. 
cise a supervision. 





Socrery or Arts.—4pril 17.—P. M. Roget, 
M.D, in the chair.—The Secretary read a letter from 
Major Parlby, as to the natural breakwater of the port 
of Pisa, showing that the principle of constructing these 
important works, as laid down by the Major, is correct, 
The following isa literal translation of a description of 
the port of Pisa, from Claudius Rutilius, an ancient 
writer :—“ The harbour is celebrated as the emporium 
of Pisa, and for its marine riches: the appearance of 
the place is remarkable, for the coast isan open one 
and exposed toevery wind. There areno promontories 
to protect it from storms, but a long sea-weed riseg 
from the bottom of the sea, which defends it without 
injuring the vessels which pass over and through it, 
and yet is sufficient by rising and falling with the 
waves to abate their fury, and to prevent their roll- 
ing in from the sea in dangerous masses.” 

The Secretary next read a paper on Mr. Sholl’s 
portable barrel-hive, introducing the subject with 
quotations from the Fourth Georgie of Virgil, as to the 
management of bees. Mr. Sholl’s cottager’s hive may 
be thus described :—The stand is of wood, consisting 
of five pieces, which are so arranged that they may be 
taken to pieces readily, if required, and put away in 
the hive, if necessary, to send it toa distance, A 
common American flour-barrel forms the outworks 
of the hive. The pavilion is formed of wood, and 
may be either square or circular, and is placed at the 
bottom of the barrel. It is furnished with a wire- 
gauze door, fixed in the bottom, which answers the 
purpose of a ventilator : two cross bars are fixed at the 
top of the pavilion, to which the inhabitants attach 
the comb. The entrance to the pavilion is circular, 
and towards the top a metal tube is carried through 
the wall of the house or barrel, and is furnished with 
a sliding shield, also of metal, to keep them in when 
necessary. This slide is perforated so as to assist the 
ventilation. The pavilion, which can be removed 
from the house or barrel at pleasure, stands upon four 
legs, for the purpose of fully ventilating the space be- 
tween the outer walls of the house, or barrel, and the 
pavilion; towards the bottom of the barrel is another 
aperture, furnished with wire-gauze, for the sake of 
ventilation. On the top of the pavilion is a folding 
partition by which it is covered: this partition contains 
six, or any greater number of apertures that may be 
required, to each of which is a plug of wood, witha 
tin cover: each plug is attached to a string, which is 
secured to the side of the barrel, so that when the 
plugs are removed from the apertures they may not 
be lost. The use of these apertures is to admit the 
bees, when necessary, from the pavilion into the sur- 
plus cases above. A small window is fixed in the 
partition, to ascertain the state of the bees at any time. 
These cases, six or more in number, are also con- 
structed of wood, nearly fitting the sides of the barrel 
or house : each case is of segmental form, and open at 
bottom, to admit the bees, and further is lighted bya 
small window in the top. When the bees have filled 
the pavilion with honey as far as possible, admission 
is afforded to them to one or more of the surplus 
cases, or additional apartments, in which they deposit 
newcomb. ‘The pavilion remains undisturbed so far 
as removing honey is concerned, the additional apart- 
ments being supplied for that purpose. Whena case 
is ascertained to be filled with honey, it is removed 
to a distance from the barrel, carefully turned on one 
side, and the bees returning to the pavilion the apart- 
ment may be cleared of the honey, and another case 
may be inserted in its place. It is readily ascertained 
which surplus apartment is occupied by the bees, a 
the admission plug from the pavilion will be found 
placed on the top of it. The cover or roof of the bee- 
house or barrel is hung with common hinges, and 
secured either by a common lock or padlock. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 

Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. - 

Tues. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of a Series of Experiments on 
the Comparative Strength of Solid and Hollow Axles,’ bY 
C. Geach.— An account of the Scaffolding used in erecting 
the Nelson Column, Trafalgar-square,’ by Tr. Grissell, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E.—‘ Description of the system of Scaffolding 
employed at Paris for the repairs of public buildings, obelis! 3y 
chimneys, &c., and of the Machine for raising building i 
terials in use at the Houses of Parliament and other build- 
ings,’ by Pierre Journet.—‘ Description of the Method em- 
ployed for repairing a chimney 120 feet high, at Messrs. 





Cowper’s Cotton Mills, Glasgow,’ by J. Colthurst, Grad, 
Inst. C,E, 
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Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
= Society of Antiquaries, 2.—Anniversary. 
iety of Arts, 8. 

} rel ‘Society, half-past 8. 
— Numismatic Society,  & - 

Royal Society of Literature, 8.—Anniversa’ . 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Miller ‘On recent Re- 
searches in Electrical Decomposition.’ 


Fai. 
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FINE ARTS 
GLY PHOGRAPHY.* 

Most of our readers are, of course, aware, that an 
impression of a wood-cut is obtained from the sur- 
face of lines raised above the body itself of the block 
of wood. Those parts ofthe block which are not in- 
tended to give an impression are therefore cut below 
the surface. It is the wood-engraver’s business to 
cut away these superfluous parts, leaving only the 
lines of the design on the surface. The process is 
tedious, and requires much dexterity to do it well. 

Many attempts have been made to perform this 
process of lowering or detaching the superfluous parts 
by cheaper and quicker means than the manual 
Jabour of the wood-engraver. We shall allude only 
to those of our own times, and the experiments of 
that eccentric genius, Blake, may perhaps be men- 
tied as the earliest. His ‘Songs of Innocence’ 
were engraved on copper by himself upon. the prin- 
ciple of wood-cuts. He drew, or painted, his subject 
reversed on the metal with etching ground, and then 
applied an acid, which ate away, or lowered, all parts 
ofthe plate, excepting those which the etching ground 
protected from its influence. Blake applied this 
process in the production of several of his other works, 
He gave it no name, and we know not if anybody 
else has tried it. Many years after, Mr. Woone in- 
troduced a plan having the same aim, which he 
termed Gypsography, and which we noticed at the 
time in the Atheneum. In this case a thin ground, 
or surface, of plaster of Paris was spread on metal, 
which was to be cut or marked through, and into 
the lines thus made, liquid type metal was poured, 
and a reversed cast obtained, to be printed like a 
wood-block. Then a Mr. Schinberg brought for- 
ward a similar plan, to be realized by means of 
the lithographic stone, which he called Acro- 
graphy. And now we have Mr. Palmer intro- 
ducing his Glyphography, an invention similar in 
principle to Gypsography, except that the medium 
tobe drawn upon is not plaster, but a composition 
resembling wax, and the cast is obtained by the depo- 
sition of copper through the electrotype, and not by 
liquid type metal, Other similar schemes have been 
started, such as Mr. John Landseer’s, when he 
discovered, as he supposed, that Albert Durer, and 
the old wood-engravers effected their “cross hatch- 
ings” in their wood-blocks by means of castings of 
type-metal! but they have not obtained sufficient 
publicity to warrant further notice of them. 

Wood-engraving was threatened with extinction 
by Gypsography and Acrography, but has survived 
them both ; now it is said to be doomed by Glypho- 
graphy, which we are told “is destined to form a 
very prominent feature in the embellishment of works 
ofliterature.” It is nearly two years since Glypho- 
graphy first appeared, and we have not been inatten- 
tive observers of its progress, which, we must confess, 
has modified, in a very trifling degree, the opinion 
Vefirst formed of its merits. We should rather have 
preferred to reserve our judgment still longer, but we 
ae provoked to pass sentence by the somewhat bold, 
hot to say misleading, statements which we find in 
this : third edition.” Weare told by one artist, whose 
specimen of the new process is among the most suc- 
cessful, that “it has the combined powers of free 
etching, of wood and of line engraving ;” by another, 
that “it possesses many advantages over wood-engrav- 
ing,” and is to supersede it, “for economy, durability, 
heatness, and finish ;” by a third (W. A. D.) “ that 
illustrated works done by this process will exceed in 
beauty anything that has been before attempted,” a 
Promise we should say very feebly upheld by the 
utist's performance; whilst a fourth “safely says, that 
any description of drawing can be made with the 
sume ease and satisfaction on the glyphograph plate, 
on wood or even paper !”” 

All this, and much more of the same kind, appears 
tous to be exaggeration, contradicted by the speci- 
mens themselves, liable to be injurious in reality to 
Type enosraphy, or Engraved Drawing, for Printing at the 
4) after the manner of Wood-Cuts. Third Edition. 





Ward Palmer's Patent, 





the new process, and calculated to prevent its use, by 
raising expectations which, as far as we can at present 
judge, will never be realized. Glyphography, when 
it first appeared, was proposed as a “ Cheap substi- 
tute for Wood Engraving ;” a title it may very fairly 
claim, under some circumstances: those who will 
be content with something certainly inferior to good 
wood engraying, at from thirty to fifty per cent. less 
cost, may employ Glyphography: but even then it is 
suitable for a limited class of subjects only—undoubt- 
edly not all. For free sketching, subjects of land- 
scape, and buildings, where a line more or less is not 
of vital importance to the design, glyphography, in the 
hand of one accustomed to it, may produce something 
very passable, but for figure subjects, involving any 
nicety of expression, for faces and hands, all the spe- 
cimens we have seen, convince us that Glyphography, 
in its present state, is not applicable. The faces in 
the clever design at p. 7 of this third edition, appear 
to us wholly ruined: unless the very nature of the 
waxy ground of the copper plate is changed, this 
result seems inevitable. A rapid cut with the graver 
through the ground, made half at random, gives a 
clean line—but to a nervous, slow, feeling touch, at 
the critical point of an eye or mouth, the prepared 
ground does not properly answer. The lines run one 
into the other—the lines are choked up, by the wax 
pressing against them. The very nature of the tool 
used—a sort of fish-hook in shape—cramps and alters 
the character of the line, at least in the hands of an 
inexperienced workman. These defects are somewhat 
modified by practice, but it is contended for Glypho- 
graphy, that any one who can draw can use it suc- 
cessfully, that he can learn the use of the tool, 
“perhaps in less than half an hour;” that it enables 
artists to dispense with the engravers, that it “ is every 
way capable and must render most faithfully the inten- 
tion of the artist, whether expressed by him either in 
fine, broad or any other sort of execution.” The best 
specimens of the process in the pamphlet before us 
therefore, ought, to be the work of the best artists, 
which they are not ; the best are by inferior artists who 
have laboured at the execution—producing doubtless 
very fine lines—but very mannered and of a third- 
rate quality of art. 

To do the best that can be done with Glyphogra- 
phy, seems to us to require almost as much peculiar 
skill as wood engraving itself. We have no doubt 
that good artists might, if they would devote them- 
selves to Glyphography, produce something better 
than has yet been seen ;—but it would require sedu- 
lous application—-a study of all the peculiarities of 
the material—and an adaptation of their art to it. 
But the best artists we are sure will never take to 
Glyphography, partly because the result is very uncer- 
tain, and the process teazing to execute—partly 
because it will never sufficiently repay them, and 
partly because even their best possible work in Gly- 
phography would not be so satisfactory as a first-rate 
engraving on wood, for want of mellowness of tone. 
As far as Glyphography shows itself at present, it will 
require, like wood-engraving, a special agency for its 
execution: who then would prefer the Gly phographer 
to the Wood-engraver ? what saving would there be 
in cost ? and when done, what is the result in art ? 
something decidedly inferior to wood-engraving— 
something too, farther removed from the artist's 
original work, for surely a good engraving of the 
artist’sown drawing on wood,would have more strongly 
marked characteristics than a Glyphograph copied 
from the artist’s design, but in which he had no hand 
at all. If, therefore, Glyphography is not destined to 
have the peculiar merit of dispensing with an engraver, 
but must require a second hand to cut the waxen 
ground with a crooked awkward tool, it will not pos- 
sess the chief feature it lays claim to. We might 
even be partially satisfied with the result, though not 
one of great mechanical excellence, to have the de- 
signer’s own work, with all its characteristics, but these 
we shall not have if a second person is employed. 
What, then, are its chances of success ? It is beyond 
dispute, so far as the new plan has shown itself, that 
the best Glyphograph is inferior in many points to a 
good wood-engraving. The whole tone of the Gly- 
phograph is cold and raw—metallic and hard—the 
lines starved and without mellowness or rotundity 
(see the clouds of Mr. Prior’s Sea Piece—Zietta’s 
Mule—Mr. T. Landseer’s sketches,)—without grada- 





varying thickness, it is almost impossible to obtain by 
the glyphographic tool a single clear line having 
various widths, because the tool being hard and the 
copper on which it is worked being hard too, any 
modification of pressure in its use is resultless. Not 
so with a lead pencil on wood, by which almost every 
conceivable kind of execution may be produced, and 
it is quite a mistake to say, as this pamphlet does, 
that “so tied and fettered is the wood draftsman, that 
he is obliged to leave the tints entirely to the 
engraver’s taste and skill.” T'o save labour, wood- 
draftsmen wash tints instead of drawing them, but 
there is no imperative necessity to do so—and in the 
best wood-drawings, as in Mulready’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, the shadows and tints are almost wholly 
the draftsman’s own lines. In fact, the wood-drafts- 
man is fettered by nothing; he can make what lines 
he pleases, and, provided his work is expressed in 
fair honest lines, whatever they may be, the skilful 
wood engraver can execute them perfectly. , 

One of the best specimens in the pamphlet is two 
dogs, glyphographed by Thomas Taylor; but in this, 
a great part has been executed exactly like a wood- 
cut—that is, by cutting white lines with a graver on 
the copper in a second stage of the process. This, 
therefore, is peculiarly engravers’ work, which the 
painter will not undertake. Mr. Frazer Redgrave’s 
drawing, though rather cold and flat, shows that 
something better might be done; and there is an 
evident progress in the several drawings of Mr. Prior. 
Mr. Ashley’s drafWings exhibit some mastery over 
the materials and tools, but they are tame and feeble 
as drawings. All the specimens lead us to form this 
conclusion, that especial pains and practice are re- 
quired to conquer the difficulties of the material, 
which, though appearing slight, are really great and 
will certainly require an agency devoted especially 
to the work to doit well, and that the work, when ob- 
tained, is decidedly not so good or effective as wood- 
engraving. If the process become generally used, it 
will fall into the hands of a second-rate class of artists 
who, being incompetent to the highest branches of 
art, may find it worth their while to bestow attention 
on the mechanism of this process, and become skilful 
glyphographers, and we can easily conceive some 
very tolerable art in a peculiar style suited to gly- 
phography to be the result. We shall be agreeably 
disappointed, indeed, to witness an effective Glypho- 
graph from such artists as Mr. Mulready or Mr. 
Eastlake. 

If we might point out a course to the patentee, it 
would be to obtain the services of one or two able 
draftsmen and employ them, not indeed to copy the 
styles of wood-engraving, etching, or any other kind 
of engraving—rather studiously to avoid them all— 
and to apply themselves patiently to the discovery 
of that mode of treatment most suitable to the pecu- 
liarities of the process. 

We have no difficulty in conceiving that amateurs 
who can draw well, and who will master the diffi- 
culties, might produce their own designs in Glypho- 
graphy, and, with the help of one of Mr. Cowper's 
parlour presses, might themselves take impressions ; 
and the whole process would be simpler and easier 
than obtaining an etching, though inferior to it asa 
work of art. 

We cannot, for the reasons we have set forth, 
think that this art is destined to come into any ex- 
tended use. We have not made these remarks with 
any view of discouraging Gly phography,which, indeed, 
if it fulfilled the professions made of its capabilities, 
we should welcome as a useful and pleasing invention ; 
but we confess that, in its present state, it assumes 
a position which its productions do not at all justify, 
and the art is much more likely to be advanced by 
the truth being spoken than by misrepresentations 
or misapprehensions of any kind. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS ST. 
MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENING—illustrative of the National 
Music, Character, Customs, and Superstitions of Ireland, will take 
place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 24th. Admission, 2s. Re- 
served Seats, 2s. 6d. 
To secure perfect room and comfort, the Reserved Seats are limited 
to 296; early application is therefore recommended to secure tickets, 
as numerous parties have been disappointed when arriving at the 
doors unprovided. Tickets may be had as follows :—Duff & Hodgson, 
65, Oxford Street; Cramer & Co., Regent Street; Chappell & Co., 
Oliivier & Co., and F, Leader, Bond Street; also, Sams’, Ebers’, 
Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, and Co,’s, 48, 
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Ancient Concerts.—The scheme of the third con- 
cert, under the direction of the Archbishop of York, 
though marked by a strain of gentle insipidity, still 
offered matter for annotation. The motett, * Adora- 
mus te,’ by Palestrina, was the first work performed 
new tous. Surely if there be such a thing as “the 
beauty of holiness” in Art,—and who will deny its exist- 
ence, that has ever looked upon a picture by Fra Beato 
or Francia ?—its musical utterance will be found in 
Palestrina’s choruses. Others of the Ancients had the 
* holiness” without the “ beauty”—dare we instance 
our own Byrde and Tallis? while the modern Catho- 
lic writers have cast off more and more of the deep re- 
ligious spirituality of their forefathers, till the altar, so 
to speak, is now so bedecked with stage adornments, 
that itssanctity isno longer recognizable. We have else- 
where observed that Palestrina’s sacred works disclose 
an amount of form, as well as of science, beyond any 
to be found among his contemporaries. :—not in rhyth- 
mically tripping measures, it is true, but in phrases of a 
melodic flow, bearing little trace of the semi-barbarism 
of those primitive Church chants, which some are now 
strangely endeavouring to cry up as orthodox. As to 
the manner of performing this motett,—was the alter- 
nation of semi-chorus and full chorus, the composer's 
or the conductor's? So universally is an interfering 
hand laid upon the pieces produced at the Ancient 
Concerts, that the inquiry is but natural. The ano- 
nymous ‘German Hymn’ is a sickly piece of pueri- 
lity—as little warrantable at so choice a concert, as 
the appearance of its performer, than whom twenty 
more competent and cleverer young ladies might 
have been brought from the Academy at an hour's 
notice. Miss Rainforth sung the ‘Lascia ch’io 
pianga,’ from ‘Armida’ correctly; but the air 
cries aloud for superadded graces, the leading phrase 
being at least four times repeated, and without 
ono solitary turn of variation. We now come to 
the scena from the * Passione’ of Paisiello, which was 
cleverly executed by Madame Caradori Allan: and 
the difficulty is enormous. But the composition is 
meagre enough to silence those who are demanding 
the worksof the old Italians, in place of the Bellinisand 
Donizettis of to-day—the recitative is inexpressive: 
the largo commencing sweetly, but incoherent, and 
dwindling asit approaches its close ; the stretto a mere 
solfeggio, tasking the volubility of the executant to the 
utmost, but considered as sacred music, wholly un- 
worthy the character. In Handel’s ¢rio * Disdainful,’ 
and the glee in the second act, that happily all but 
obsolete personage, the male counter-tenor, rioted to 
his own satisfaction. Perhaps in the former piece 
the effect of this peculiar voice is less offensive than 
in most movements, but as leading a glee, we confess 
that now, when we are so rich in contralti, we can 
hardly hear it without disgust. The last note on this 
concert, must be to the credit ‘of Mr. Manvers. Un- 
lucky as he is for the most part, when on the stage, this 
gentleman is very nearly one of our best male concert 
singers : his style being good, his feeling unexception- 
able, and his voice, though limited, sufficient. But let 
him beware of the mouthing traditions of the so-called 
English school. The “ charnel-house tone,” in which 
Mrs. Crummles invited Nicholas Nickleby to partake 
of the shoulder of mutton, was not more out of taste 
than the beadle style of emphatic delivery, by which 
so many of our male singers—aye, and some of high 
repute—seek to impose upon their audiences. This 
ultra-pomposity is fast losing its authority among us. 
Foran example of impressiveness without its aid, we 
need but quote Duprez. 





PuiLtuarmonic Concerts.—It were “ gilding re- 
fined gold” to write about the ‘ Pastorale’ of Bect- 
hoven, and the ‘Jupiter’ of Mozart, unless they 
were more precisely conducted than on Monday 
evening, by Sir H. R. Bishop, under the presidence 
of whose baton the best performance amounts merely 
to outline work ; often coarse, and not always cor- 
rect. Nor were the vocal performances of the even- 
ing, by the Misses Williams, Miss Marshall, Mr. J. 
Bennett, and Sig. F. Lablache, such as to call for 
praise or dispraise. But the solos were of unusual 
interest. The performance of M. Moscheles’ piano- 
forte Concerto, in G minor, by its composer, marks a 
most welcome disposition to return to the master- 
works for the instrument from the more showy, and 
now more vulgar music, for display, with which we 


has strength of idea in it, a sinew, so to say, in its 
construction, which will keep it on its pedestal, even 
though its passages be replaced by fresher novelties. 
For those who love the picturesque, there are few 
things more romantic and striking than the second 
movement,—for those who admire grace and melody, 
few finales more engaging than the rondo. We were 
delighted to hear the work so perfectly given, and so 
attentively appreciated. The other solos were by 
Herr Ernst: here let us correct a misprint (ante, p. 
340), in the paragraph relative to his playing at the 
Manchester Festival. He performed Spohr’sdramatic 
concerto, as it is called, and a series of brilliant 
variations on the air ‘Tu vedrai,’ from ‘ Il Pirata.’ 
To the former magnificent piece of delivery and ex- 
ecution, we alluded last year (4th. No. 821). It 
establishes him with us as supreme among the classi- 
cal violinists of the day. That due mixture of solid 
grandeur and expression of self-control and enthu- 
siasm, without which an artist, however clever, cannot 
impress and command his audience, was never more 
admirably illustrated than by Herr Ernst’s concerto- 
playing. In his variations he was more audacious, 
more tricksy, more resolute to overcome difficulties; 
and the effect he produced on the many thereby 
was, perhaps, greater. One variation, in chords, (with 
a bit of accumulation by way of climax) was tumul- 
tuously encored. The presence of such an artist, 
and the promise of Mendelssohn, makes us feel very 
rich for the coming season. 





Her Magesty’s THEaTRE.—In spite of Grisi sing- 
ing more brilliantly than ever, with her voice in its best 
order—in spite of Father Lablache as Oroe, and some 
improvement in the Assur of Fornasari, ‘Semiramide’ 
fell dead on Thursday evening, owing to the lament- 
able incompetence of the Arsace. But for the neces- 
sity of justifying an opinion in the printed expression 
of which we have been joined by but one contempo- 
rary, (in private, we have not heard one dissentient 
voice from amateur, subscriber, or musician, ) weshould 
have passed over the performance in silence: seeing 
that, as the opera went on, Miss Edwards obviously 
awakened in some measure to the humiliation of her 
false position, and wandered about the stage and 
through the music in a state of helpless feebleness, 
painful to witness. Her golden days, we imagine, are 
over for this year—let her friends beware lest she 
fall on the iron ones of public disapprobation, which, 
from certain signs and tokens, seem already not very 
far off. In immediate retirement and severe vocal 
and musical study lies her one chance of retrieval. 
Unpalatable as this truth may be, the blame of its 
bitterness is not ours. 





Drury Lane.—The ballets brought out at the 
Paris Académie seem to be transplanted to these 
boards with routine regularity; how else can we 
account for such a one as ‘ Lady Henrietta, or the 
Statute Fair,’ finding its way across the channel ? it is 
not only absurd, but dull and disagreeable. The 
scene is laid in the court of Queen Anne, a stagnant 
atmosphere for the creatures of ballet to live in, to 
say nothing of the hideous costume ; and the dowdy 
sovereign herself figures in the pantomime, though 
she does not actually dance. That a maid of honour 
to such a mistress might be tempted to break bounds 
is not.improbable: but to seek for excitement in 
a freak so extraordinary as hiring herself at a 
statute fair to a farmer, and entering on the duties of 
drudgery of servitude, is too extravagant even for a 
French ballet. For a young farmer’s head to be 
turned by the charms of a beautiful maid of honour, 
metamorphosed into a maid of all work, is natural 
enough ; but for him and his co-mates of a lunatic 
asylum to be turned out to exhibit their infirmities 
in a grotesque pas, for the edification of the Queen, is 
a breach of good taste as well as historic propriety : 
the horrible prevails over the Judicrous; though the 
latter effect is intended to predominate, heightened 
however by touches of pain. The French love 
of excitement sometimes leads to violations of feel- 
ing which ought not to be tolerated here. The new 
danseuse, Malle. Lucile Grahn, is expert in the per- 
formance of those exercises of the feet that Elssler 
achieves with inimitable precision, but are only attrac- 
tive as marvels of skill and strength combined ; Mdlle. 
Grahn astonishes those who are not accustomed to a 





have been of late inundated. The Concerto in question 


a very respectable graduate in this school of dancj 
Her pantomime is not of the most intelligent king 
The only striking scene was ‘ Holiday Hill’in Green 
wich Park, with groups of lads and lasses gambollin, 
on its slope—a charming picture that would hay. 
delighted the Easter sight-seers, and will contribute 
materially to the popularity of the ballet, which needs 
expurgation sadly. M. Benedict's long-promisej 
opera, ‘ The Brides of Venice,’ is announced for per. 
formance on Monday. 





——— 


MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—April 1.—M. Gay. 
Lussac gave an account of the theory of M. Magnus 
relative to the chemical phenomena of respiration, 
According to this theory, the oxygen of the air js qh. 
sorbed in the act of breathing by the arterial blood in 
the lungs,and is from thence carried te the circulation, 
In its passage, and by means of capillary tubes, a cer. 
tain quantity combines partly with carbon to form 
carbonic acid, which remains in solution in the blood 
and partly with hydrogen to form water. The blood 
thus charged with carbonic acid, and transformed into 
venous blood, arrives in the lungs, where it abandons 
to the air its carbonic acid, again takes up oxygen, 
and, transformed into arterial blood, commences q 
new revolution. The experiments made by M. May. 
nus confirm his theory to a certain extent, but are 
not considered by M. Gay-Lussac to be conclusive, 
He intends, in conjunction with M. Majendie, to 
examine anew, and with great care, all the chemical 
phenomena of respiration——M. Rousseau presented 
the Academy with the model of an apparatus for {il- 
tering on a large scale the water used in Paris. His 
plan consists of a number of vertical beds of calcined 
clay mixed with organic matter, confined between 
wire. The water passes over these beds, and deposits 
its impurities. April 8.—_M. Damas made a commu- 
nication on the state of the beet-root sugar manu- 
factories._A paper was received from M. Orfila, in 
reference to a recent communication from Messrs, 
Dauger and Flandin on the localization of poisons, 
These gentlemen had stated that where antimony had 
been introduced into the body it would be found in 
the liver, the spleen, the loins,and the urine, and not in 
the lungs, the heart, the brain, the muscles or the bones; 
that copper would be found in the liver, the spleen, 
and the intestinal canal, to the exclusion of all the other 
organs; and that lead was neither to be found in the 
heart, nor the nervous, muscular, nor osseous systems, 
M. Orfila admits the localization of poisons, and claims 
to have been the first to declare it. 


Viscount d°Arlincourt.—We must leave the Vis 
count and our correspondent, H. L. (ante p. 342), to 
settle the value of their several autographs, as Mr. 
O'Connell, in reference to the subject, observed at a 
late public meeting that “he had to complain of 
some extraordinary statements respecting himeelf in 
a work of Viscount d’Arlincourt, who had made him 
say that he had written the lines, “Oh, Erin! shall 
it e’er be mine ?” &c. ; whereas he had never made 
any such statement.’’ 

Organist at Christ's Hospital.—The first act of this farce has 
been performed, with the result] announced. Let us wait 
the dropping of the curtain before we offer further comment. 

AN ORGANIST. 

An Ingenious Advertisement.—Capt. Polhill having 
written his reminiscences, and Mr. Holcroft having 
undertaken their revision, the parties, after a due 
lapse of time, managed to quarrel about delay, 
remuneration, and retention of manuscript. The case 
was brought, last Saturday, before Sir Peter Laurie 
at Guildhall, who predicts a rapid sale for a work # 
interesting as he knows this must be, and proffers his 
assistance to reconcile the parties, which is accepted, 
so that the copy, it is to be hoped, will forthwith 
be ready for the printer. 

Quicksilver—New Method of Importation.—A spe 
cimen has been shown in the city of the conveniert 
and economical manner in which quicksilver is 1- 
ported from China. It is poured intoa piece of bam- 
boo, about a foot long, and three inches thick, and 
each end is closed with rosin. This rude form o! 
package is found quite as serviceable as the iron 
bottle in which the metal is usually brought. 





ToCorresronvEeNTs.—Zeta—G. P.H.—T.1.0.—“Anothet 





more finished execution of these exploits; and she is 


Organist”—Anglo-Scotus—W. M. R,—J. E, B.—reevived- 
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Areus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
‘Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
b i William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard &. Arden, Esq. 'j, Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
W illiam Banbury, Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. \Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. lLewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
- ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 5 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 


and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, 

For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 

£017 8 019 1 £1 11 10 

1 8 

5 0 

oo 








Age. 
20 


30 1 
40 1 
50 11 

6 ! 324 317 0 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp, int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a pay, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

ard of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o cock. ap 
é tDWA BATES, Resident Director, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 





DISEASED anno HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
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Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
street. tors’-commons, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 
Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
street, Berkeley-square. 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A., 
37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 
entley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
26, Parliament-street. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
tors’-commons, 
Auditors. 
John Purssord, Esq., 7, York-| J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
terrace, Regent’s-park. loucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Cam-| Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wynd- 
bridge-terrace, Hyde-park. ham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson & Smith, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 
Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, 
by which it can assure unsound lives on equitable terms. 
Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varzias with the particular disease. 
Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 
Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 


Edward Doubleday, 
Great Surrey-street. 

George Gun Hay, 
Sloane-street 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.R.S., 17, 
Wimpole-street. 


Esq., 127, 


offices. 

The first Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 
and the principles of life contingencies, understood at that time 
to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 
portant changes and improvements ; but till the establishment 
of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 
the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have undertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular malady. 
The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 


session of this office. is of so great an extent as fully to warrant | 
the extension of life assurance to such cases, and in fact to place | 


the application of life assurance on diseased lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. - 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy per- 
sons, itis as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 
persons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. : 

In the first place, because it opens a larger. field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and its principles rest on a 
more permanent foundation. P 

These are two highly important facts,and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance oflice is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to this period of life. ts 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; and from con- 
sumption alone, 10,688; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
of a single disease; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other diseases, such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would be found that more 
than one-half of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into an assurance office. If the 
inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole. The same thing will be found to hold 
good in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
in a given period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087, 
and a list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from ali causes. 2 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 
which, on a strict medical examination, would effectually ex- 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance ; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature of para- 
mount and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 
deserves to be carefully considered. 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 
degree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calculations are founded. ‘This difference is termed 
the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. : 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctua- 
tion per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the formerit is only 9 per cent.. or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
with the disadvantage of smaller numbers, the fluctuation does 
not exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 
law which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
is more positive and absolute in its results than that which 
regulates the general population. Consumption has here been 
selected, not because it was considered more favourable in its 
results, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
a more satisfactory proof of the question under consideration ; 
but the same test has been applied to a great number of other 
diseases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis. including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
the liver, of the heart, of the nervous system, &c.,the fluctuation 
was only 7} per cent., andin five diseases in a different district 
the fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while among eleven in 
another locality. and even with small numbers, the fluctuation 
did not exceed 6°2 per cent. ; and taking the principal towns in 
England, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., the fluctuation over 11 of the more important 
diseases was 6 4 per cent. é 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
uce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
tality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothin, within the 
whole range of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
the mortality of diseased lives. The mortality of the general 
popul has frequently been referredto by writers as an ex- 








ample of the certainty of common events, but " 
remarks must show with how much greater certanne receding 
ey | of Lay | Bees can be depended on. “—/ 
It is perhaps right to state. that in applying th 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to See place or heats 
lives, but has been extended to the principal towns in ne 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in Hate a a 
included the experience of one or two large societies of cies 
ives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the eff 
of locality and its sanatory condition on the duration of life a 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the val 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from dise; > 
the value of life is nearly the same. As an example of thisthe 
expectation of the age of 3) in the country districts is 36°7 years. 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—diflerence 33 per cent. nearly. 
but take the case of persons of that age in whom the consumptive 
tendency is developed, and who will ultimately die of consum “4 
tion, and their expectation of life in the counties of Seon, 
Suffolk. and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5. in cities (¢ } 
14"4, and in the Metropolis, Manchester, l'irmingham, 13°9; dif. 
ference °017 per cent. (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore appears, 
that while the difference between country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated fn this manner, Thi 
fact. although not generally understood. is only what might 
have been expected by a careful consideration of the conclusion 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of Mortality 
n disease is confined within a very narrow limit, and conse 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. 
. ence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation generally, and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. 
,. To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office, 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives ina society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would be necessary to 
have always sufficient funds at immediate command to meet 145 
deaths; on the other hand, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
average lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. 
| For further information, reference is made to the prospectuses 
| and other published documents of the Society, which may be 








obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary, 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR. - 


NCE, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—Em. 
powered by Act of Partament. 





The many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Assurance and Deferred Annuity 
departments, particularly the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and cone 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or necessity of the 
policy-holder during life, as well as to afford the full benefit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits—have 
already been so well appreciated by the public, that the Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Directors, at 
their general meeting in May last, to add to each policy on the 
profit scale a bonus averaging 55 per cent. on the amount already 
invested: and this bonus, according to an equitable scale, may 
either be paid in cash, or applied in reduction of future premiums, 

EXAMPLES. 
Sum |_,“2nual Bonus Cash | Premium 

Premium. added. Bonus. | reduced, 
| | asssmasnm 
[| s. a\£5. d.|\£ 5. d.\ £5. d. 
1837 39 | 59 | 1000 | 67 8 4 132 14 6) 5819 9 819 4 
1838 ' 114 | 56! 3000 1175 15 0 (296 9 7 [123 0 611697 
Another bonus will be declared in the present year. 
Immediate Annuity for every 100/. sunk. 

| 0 | @ | 7 


Entry "No. [Ae 





__ Age -_ | 
Annuity | £6 5 2| £78 0] £9.14 3| £142 2| £17 150 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

The best and most varied provision for after-life hitherto 
offered. Every 2/. 12s. per annum paid from the age of 20, will, 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity of 
471. 16s. 6d., or 349/. 11s. cash, or policy at death of 466/. Similar 
advantages at 59,55, and 60, through an increased annual pay- 
ment—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two-thirds 
returned to representatives in case of premature death. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London: established 1833, 
mpowered by Act of Parliament,3 Will. 1V. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esa. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
enry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


Auditors. R 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. | ZRertes Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
President of the Royal Colleze of Physicians. 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers— Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Es ; 
s The following are among the advantages offered by this 
jociety :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con= 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. - 

Three Bonuses have already beer declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits: . . 

The first, in 1834, averaged 162. percent. on the Premiums paid. 

The second, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 

The third, 1844, ditto 36. ditto since the 2nd division. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of WU. r cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on becoming claims before 1549. 

Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 

roceeding (in a decked, sailing, or steam-vessel,) from any one 

art thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. _ 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, oF 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests 0 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 

Assurances may be effected on any and every day. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 
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PELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
Pp 70, Lombard-street, pada 57, Charing Est 


Sir’ Ww. Hopaste. I e, pe. 
m Coope. ig eR 
Cotton, enshaw aurence, . 
Se William Curtis, Bart. | J. Petty Muspratt, Es: 4. 
William Davis, Esq. George Shum Storey, Esq. 

‘chard Fuller, *. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
fie Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

“The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 

dvantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the ontee of insuring aoe the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; an the Tables have been framed to syit the 
convenience of all parties 

The Rates have iseetth been reduced agreeably to the most 

roved calculations; they i. also verified by the experi- 
pe nat of the Office during F ‘orty rs, and are as low as consistent 
mi s safety ; those adapted Totes RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
to an equitable perticipation in the surplus premium, 
» the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
d under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large PAip-UP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of P _——- without being exposed to the liabili- 
nersh 
tre odes ere pur ure chased on Eberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is ef ected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
jn every City and principal Town in 2 <ingdom. 

TUCKER, Secretary. 





Maihis Attwood, Esq. M.P. 
wi . F.R.S. 


ORTICULTURAL SHOW.— POTTER'S 
G vANO has been used at the Chiswick Gardens upon 
Y by Dr. LINDLEY, who pronounces it “ un- 
‘see Sanders? Chronicle, Feb. 10.—Sold in quart bottles, 
ert | - eighty falees of liquid meowre), by 
SAVORY e MoU IRE, 136, New Bond-street. 
street ; B. ELAM, 196, po ts WARNERS. 22, ‘Cae 
: BECK & CO. 67, Strand; and b y most respectable Chemists 
— | Seedsmen i in Town and 6 ountry. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON'S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the copsecnees which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the prejudice against 
ther former dark colour. Also DECANT ER ry OPPERs, to 
keep Jine in rfect condition which is in daily use.— 
ACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
A, Manchester. 


TALIAN ALABASTER, Marble, Bronze, and 
Derbyshire Spar ORNAMENTS, for the Drawing Room, 
Library. and Dining Room, consisting of groups, figures, vases, 
inkstands. candies an Te hts, &c. imported and = 
factured by J NNAN late Mawe, 149, Strand, 
J. Tennant has = extensive assortment of minerals, thells. and 
fossils, and arranges elementary collections to facilitate the 
study of mineralogy, conchology, and geology, at 2,5, 10, 20, to 
50 guineas each. e also gives private instruction in "geological 
mineralogy. 
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ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
1837.) Directors. 
a mmnmieg Chairman— Robert Currey, Esq. 
homas Bax, ~.. 

Joseph Cooper, 
Russell Jeffrey, ES 
William R. Spicer, Esq. 
James Spier, ia. a sae] erry. sn te » 

St . ilcoxon, . 
sited Bank ers_—“Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 


ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
an ER RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


ut Profits. 

MIUMS payable, Annually, felt early, or Quarterly. 
“PRE! ANCES of EVERY DESCR ION may be effected. 
Among others, the important one, po A bowel by this Society, of 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death. 

‘A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office, or of the Soc iety’s Agents. 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


AN Lire assurs COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANN oF 7 COMPANY. 
a eames 


Rdward Barnard, Esq. F.R. gin Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 

John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Co. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 

Colonial Beshere— The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Physician—P. Fraser, Esq., e. Guildford-street. 
Secretary—Edward Ryley, Esq. 

The following are specimens of the low rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 100/. 


Age soos | 20) | 30 4 | So | 60 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3| £2 0 7| £2 15 31/44 1 8/46 3 9 


TO EMIGRANTS_TO_ THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Descending, and other 
Scales of Premiums, and of Ferticipation 7 in Profits, 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


ATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, Gracechurch-street, London, for MUT UAL 
ASSURANCE on LIVES. ANNUI ITIES, &e. . 
Dii 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. os Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 

William Cash, - S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. 
John St. Barbe, Esq 

Esq. Richard Shortsides’ “Esq. 
sq. 


meh Hedgkis, McD. Samuel Smith, Esq. 


Fdward Riker: Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne. Esq. 

















sfetieat Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M. D.F.L.S. | Thomas Deven, M.D. F.L.S. 
Treasurer—Joseph Janson, Esq. 
Trustees—William Cash, - $q. ohn Feltham, Esq. 
ames Crofts, Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Selieitere-Blesate. Hardwick & Davidson, 
The result of the first division of Profits, which took place in 
November, 1842, is exemplified in the following instances: 
Equal toa 
Reduction | Reduction 
n Pre- per cent, 
pew Rain in on the 
lieu of Original 
Bonus. |Premium of 
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800 
2,000: 
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The next division of profits will take place in November, 1847. 
mteers whose nfnded th pogestome any ene on fhe 
are remin at the same must aid wit 

3 days from that ti 2 


London, 19th April, 1 184, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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ETCALFE’SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable pi inj pring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved raduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes,” which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with al interme jate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, k, voopect telly coll wr an inspection 
of his large ASSOR TMENT SES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt aah vache for elegance 
of design and puperlonity of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices, 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduced 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
o* * Established i in the year 1769. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years.— Webster & Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHIL L, where the advantages of the premises wil! enable 
hem personally to superintend their workmen. n extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so many years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
Fenssted. Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Shronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ears in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronome eters, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. 

y. & Son's Publication, with the Byestion Table for the year 

1844, “will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
copptented | BP Lae tnodection of anew and perfectly matchless 











C.WaTson, 41 and 42, BarBican, and 16, Norton Foicater, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, bas 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, andis manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded, 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s, 6d, 30s. Od. 

Dessert ditt0....cscceees 12 6 2 60 

‘ea Spoons... 13 
i 0 2 
6 each 12 
s = 4 





Sauce Ladles....sscsssee 
Gravy Spoons .......+ ach 6 6 
C. Watson begs the Public will Sodevtand, that this Metal i is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can, prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. ©. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
a aeeneen Kand Prick CuRRENT is published. Families who 
ard economy and ctegenee should possess themselves of 
this waeret Book, which m ee Gratis and Post Free. 
THREE PAPIER M ACHE wea TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
come Shape ditto (including the largest size), for *5s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-shape 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration: hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 vears, and their Present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 
TABLE KNIVES, ivory ae warranted, lls. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance Rene ony at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to lds. the 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. "The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the hy my of which is marked with 
his name and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 
of.—*a* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. — 


GEVILLE ORANGE J ELLY, prepared by 
JOHN. CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail Confectioner, 
44and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. at 1s. 4 
per pound pot. This preparation contains all the properties of 
orange marmalade, without the peel, and on that account will 
be found preferable for children, invalids, and people advanced 
in life, also those of weak digestion, as the’ pieces of peel are not 
always sufficiently preserved, thereby counteracting the bene- 
ficial effects of the compound. 








Agent, J, Johnson, George-street, Bath. 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinetly sates ‘8s moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s.; sent by post for 1s.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS. Optician, Derby 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; i,t>ey burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious snotter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. EB. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 214. Bread-street, City; ‘and at the 
Manofactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


HE SKIN and PLE: 





COMPLEXION. — GOW- 

LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every 4 cies of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst asa refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protrac 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —‘Ronst. Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices, 
2s. 9d., 58. 6d., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 


EW and FASHIONABLE PERFUMES 

for the Handkerchief, and select articles for Toilet use, 
Maddox-street, New Bond-street.—VINER’S celebrated 

v ‘ehBENA EXTRACT, Rose Geranium ditto. Forget-Me- Not 
ditto, Persian Essence, true Patchouli ditto, Esprit de Violet 
and Spring Flowers. The Roval Bouquets for the handkerchief, 
bridal gifts and friendship’s offerings, in satin sachet, richly and 
appropriately ornamented. otto of roses, and other scents for 
drawers, toilet cream for, the hair, fine soaps, and genuine pro- 
prietary articles, at Viner’s Select Perfumery Depdt and Manu- 
factory, 4, Maddox-street. four doors from New Bond-street. An 
inspection and trial is solicited from sample bottles kept open 


for use. 
STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 
‘'s ee CAT ED POMATUM for 


_4 BARON DUPUYTREN 
IAIR, begs vesnosttalls to 





















































the growth and preservation of the 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his Labo- 
ratory from 156, Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his own handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 

*F. W. J.” which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these pooveutions to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who has once used the 
penias article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 

y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince fiert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe. —This E LEGANT, 
FRAG RANT, ‘and PELLUC “1D OIL, in its preservative, Restora- 
tive,and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurify, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may be 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the frigid tothe 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those e 
Calcutta and the remote East. To children +. is especiall 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL H 24D 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
hy 10s. 6d. : and double that size, 2ls. per 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words* ROWL AND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved x = lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope rene ney. 29,028 let tters. 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROWL! NDS. MAC AS OIL,” *—* All 
others are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! Said o the mA . 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, aed HE ng LONDON ; and by 
Chemists snd Perfumers. 


y 
HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facuury, od 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this truly sc cientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor. are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
o ums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, if 
ed to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly beneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold. 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. The virtue oj 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing a 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as wel! 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitterimparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at Is. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; an 
through the following Agents: —Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 
wards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 95, Farring- 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow C — onyard s and J D. Best, 
14, Grosvenorestreet West, Eaton- -squa 

N.B. Otters ae rest immediately Misoied to. 


st Medicine for Indigestion. 

ORTON'S. *CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all whosuffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they set as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting streneth to the stomach, and composure to the ner- 
vous system. Sold in, ettlos at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lis. each, by 
A. WILLOUGHBY & Co., late B. G. ‘Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 

Without. and nearly all Medicine Vendres. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
beep —This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. any who have proved it will testify, that, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, we 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the 
cursor of insanity), may be arreste It has secured refres ie 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the stomach, 
purifies the bl and restores the spirits. insuring vigour both 
ed body and mind. “Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 
lad., 28. 9d. 4s. 6d. each, — advice to the 
Patient, with teptimonials attached. jison’s 
Charity Pills,“ A wonderful yet safe medicine, "Pry. Molien, 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONINGSBY; OR, THE NEW GENERATION’ 


By B. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 


3 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately.) 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF ,THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
Vol. VII. 
Comprising THE SEQUEL of the LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, and the complete Life of ANNE of DENMARK, First Queen Consort of Great Britain. (On the 25th of Aprit) 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK—ARTHUR O’LEARY; 


HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN MANY LANDS. 
Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
IV. 


THE WILFULNESS OF WOMAN. 


By the AUTHORESS of ‘ The HISTORY of a FLIRT,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


FREDERICK THE GREAT; HIS COURT AND TIMES. 


Edited, with an Historical Introduction, by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, comprised in 2 vols. small 8yo. 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


. vi. 1x. 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES AND SERVICES OF LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
“THE NEMESIS ” Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by AGNES STRICKLAND. 
> New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous important. Additions, the Three Volumes of the 


From 1840 to 1843; comprising a COMPLETE HISTORY of the LATE WAR IN i comprised in Two, price 2ls. bound. (N ady. 
CHINA; a FULL ACCOUNT of the COLONY of HONG KONG, and Remarks on our © Bete nee by far the staat ‘ ai we cha ) 
future Intercourse with the Chinese, &c. From Notes of COMMANDER W. H. HALL, | and character of Mary Stuart ever given to the world.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 


R.N.; and Personal Observations by W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with x. 
‘ WILD SPORTS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 





of the life 


Maps and Plates, 32s. bound. (Now ready.) 


Vil. 2, 
- By Licut.-Colonel E. NAPIER, Author of ‘Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,’ &c. 
NARRATIVE OF THE LAST CAMPAIGN IN , 2 vols. small 6vo. with Iastrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 
AFFGHANISTAN. xr. » 
\ By LIEUT. GREENWOOD, of H.M. 31st Regt. Now complete in 9 vols. post 8vo. price 2. 5s. elegantly bound, 
¥ 1 vol. with Maps and Plates, 12s. bound. (Now ready.) 
THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS. 
Vill. cs a ae 
THE MILITARY ANMUAP For 1844. (ose Ueiipnisine 
é By Oe Authey of ‘The semen} Manual,’ &e. ; 1, THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 3 vols 
ee Daeseeert See See. pen. 2 Sawa (Nan randy) 2. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 3 vols. 
“The Military Avnual will ise ti history of the mili ganizati . . 7 2 : 
countries, both anclent and modere, successively (recing the progressive eeaetonente in ee 8. THE SECRET PASSION. 3 vols. (Just published.) 
from the earliest period, and adverting to Martial Law, the Proceedings of Courts Martial. &c. N.B.—Either of the Novels may be had separately. 
e@ late improvements or inventions appertaining to the three arms of the service (Artillery, so 
Cavalry, and Infantry,) will be pevatnete noted, and, as far as possible, each subject will be ren- “ The Shakspeare Novels aye a valuable addition to our literature.""— Naval and Military Gaz. 
dered not only interesting to the corps itself, but also attractive to every soldier. A review will “We can promise the reader a rich fund of delight from following the fortunes of Master 


be taken of Military, Scientific, and Geographical Works published during the year, and a portion | Shakspeare and these characters which are here exhibited, moving round, and connected with 
of the Annual will be devoted to Biography, to Memoirs, and to the relation of heroic feats of | him.”—Sunday Times. _ - 

arms. An Almanac will be introduced to record those days which have heen rendered memo- “* Shakspeare, as he is here represented, realizes the gentleness and purity which we naturally 
rable by the examples of courage and discipline ; and the decease of men who have distinguished | cling to as attributes of his life.""— Monthly Chronicle. . 
themselves in the service of their country will be duly recorded. Every effort, in short, will be “ The care with which every part of this work is finished, deserves recognition. A raciness 
exerted to render this work a truly useful Military C d and a wel adjunct to the | and geniality of spirit pervade fee gayer scenes, which are likely, we think, to recommend it to 
library of every oflicer. all who love to look back to the merry days of Old England.” — Atheneum. 











Preparing for Publication, in 8vo., to range with the ‘ WgLLInaTton Despatcues,’ 


THE DESPATCHES AND LETTERS OF 
ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. 


Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


Although numerous Lives of the Great Naval Hero have been written, no attempt has yet been made to collect his Despatcues and LETTERs, and thins 
to render him, in a great degree, his own Biographer. The value of such documents, and the powerful manner in which they enhance a Hero's fame, are 
shown by the publication of the ‘ Despatthes of the Duke of Wellington,’ to which this Work will be a fitting, if not a necessary companion. 

Important as are the illustrations of Naval History which this Collection will afford, during the most glorious period in its annals, the chief interest for 
the public in general, consists in the information it will contain of the private character of NELSON, without the glitter of biographical encomium, the mistaken 
zeal of biographical suppressions, and the “ touchings up” of biographical painting. His ardent patriotism, his professional devotion, his generous sympathy 
with the success or the misfortunes of his brother Officers, his unremitting efforts to promote their wishes, and his complete identification with their feelings, 
are so strongly depicted in his Letters, that admiration of the Hero is almost lost in affection for the Man. As Nelson thought and felt, he spoke and wrote. 
Hence the few weaknesses of his noble mind are as apparent as its powers; and this singleness of purpose, and disregard of mere effect, impart to his Corres- 
pondence a sincerity and freshness, as delightful as they are rare. To the historical value of the ‘ Despatches of the Duke of Wellington,’ this Collection will 
consequently unite the general.attractions of the celebrated ‘ Letters of Lord Collingwood.’ = 

It is intended to insert every Letter of Lord Nelson’s of any interest (except those to Lady Hamilton), and no effort will be left untried to obtain such 
Despatches and Letters as have not yet been printed. For assistance in this essential object, the Editor confidently appeals to individuals who may possess 
originals or copies of Nelson’s Letters, his Public Orders, and Professional Memoranda. He respectfully invites them to favour him with the loan of such 
papers, or to send him correct transcripts of them; and the contributions will be thankfully acknowledged in the printed work. He begs leave to address this 
request more particularly to distinguished living Officers, the friends and companions in arms of Nelson, as well as to the families of those who are no more, 
believing that no one who loves his memory will refuse his co-operation. The possesors of these relics must feel, with the Editor, that though the Nation 
has lately rendered tardy justice to the Hero’s services by erecting a Statue to his honour, yet that Nelson’s most lasting and appropriate Monument will be 
a iy collection of his own Letters and Despatches. Though the extent of the Work cannot now be precisely stated, it is not likely that it will exceed 
three volumes. 

Comniunications are requested to be addressed to the Editor, to the care of the Publisher, Mr. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and publish 
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